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VITON STATISTICS 
Pada May ambidexterous Mr. Albert Viton 


performed the juggler’s trick of recounting 
Arab riots in three distinct ways calculated to suit 
the varying tastes of three different periodicals of 
our American press. Now, after a seven months 
interval, he again faces the footlights in the Na- 
tion with two articles on Zionism. But on the 
present occasion he pops up in a new role. Mr. 
Viton no longer struts the stage as a devilishly 
clever reporter but performs the double character 
stunt of statesman and statistician. 

With his performance as statesman we have no 
quarrel. Though traducing the Histadrut and the 
World Zionist Organization, when attempting to 
formulate political demands, he merely rehearses 
current Zionist thought. Like a regular member 
of the Histadrut, he urges that Jewish immigra- 
tion be regulated not on political considerations 
but by economic absorptive capacity; that both 
Arabs and Jews enjoy full liberty in matters of 
local autonomy; and that neither Arabs nor Jews 
dominate each other. ‘Irue, he does not want the 
central Government ever to be entrusted to the 
Palestinian population but desires to have it in 
perpetuity turned over either to the League of 
Nations or to “a single nation, preferably one 
without political interests in the Near East.” 
However, this distorted notion of self-determina- 
tion is too unrealistic to deserve any notice. 

This Nation “expert” on Zionism presents high- 
ly original figures which require considerable ex- 
plaining. According to the Palestinian govern- 
ment, from 1920 up to June 30, 1936 the Jewish 
population increased by 303,909; but Mr. Viton 
arbitrarily reduces the number to only 200,000. 
We can’t help wondering why Government offic- 
ials report that up to August 1, 1935, Jewish land 
purchases displaced 663 Arabs, 347 of whom set- 
tled elsewhere, the balance no longer wishing to be 
agriculturists. Yet Mr. Viton informs readers of 
the Nation that “two thousand have been dis- 
placed, and a few additional hundreds about 
Jaffa.” Obviously Mr. Viton must have tapped 
private sources of knowledge completely his own. 
Shouldn’t he tell us something about them? To 
put things more bluntly: Why does Mr. Viton 
commit grand larceny when reporting the growth 
of the Jewish community and why, on the other 
hand, does he magnify the number of Arabs re- 
quiring resettling? And where does Mr. Viton 
obtain his bloated figures on the amounts ex- 
pended for colonization? Dr. Ruppin (who for 
over a quarter century directed Jewish coloniza- 





tion) testified before the Royal Commission that 
while it cost-the British Government $14,200 to 
settle a family in Australia, in Palestine Zionists 
performed the same work with an outlay of only 
$6,000 and are now getting along with far less 
money. But Mr. Viton jacks up tgures by pre- 
tending that the average rate for Jewish coloniza- 
tion reached $6,000 to $12,000 per family. 
What makes him so extravagant with Jewish 
funds? Conversely, Mr. Viton is quite parsimon- 
ious when it comes to estimating Palestinian soil. 
Whose measuring rod does he use, in claiming 
that the cultivable area totals a maximum of only 
two and a half million acres? Why does he pro- 
nounce, ex cathedra, that in Palestine “possibly 
room could be found for only 25,000 families?” 
An expert should not play around fast and loose 
with figures of such dimensions. Finally, may we 
know what other proof, beside that of his own 
wish-fulfillment, warrants Mr. Viton’s proclaiming 
that the present rate of development of Palestin- 
ian industry ‘‘cannot be maintained in the future” 
and that “it would appear (italics ours) that most 
industries have already reached their peak of 
development” ? 

Mr. Viton, where did you pick up your so-called 
facts? And out of whose silk hat did you pull 
your misinforming statistical rabbits ? 


THE NATION'S NEW POLICY 


jee Nation deserves a place on its own honor 
roll for 1936. After years of attacking 
Zionism and persistently refusing to print any ar- 
ticle in the slightest degree favorable to this Jewish 
mass movement, it has finally published in the issue 
of January 2, 1937 (a red-letter day in the annals 
of the Nation), a frankly pro-Zionist piece by 
Philip S. Bernstein. But though the Nation at last 
opened its pages to Zionism, it still retains its for- 
mer illiberal attitude toward the Jewish people. 
Its editorial promise “to re-examine and restate 
the Nation’s position on the whole problem of 
Palestine” has not borne much fruit. True, the 
publication now supports Jewish demands for im- 
migration limited only by economic capacity, gov- 
ernment financing of reclamation projects, and the 
right of land purchase from Arabs “when no 
hardship is caused.” The Nation editors more- 
over face the “stubborn facts” that the Jewish 
people have ‘‘a real nostalgia for Palestine,” that 
there are 400,000 Jews in Eretz Israel, and that 
nothing will stop more from coming. But they 
persist in considering the Jews “interlopers” and 
regard them as “aliens speaking an alien tongue, 
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and demanding superior political 
rights.” Their sympathies are 
still very definitely pro-Arab. 
In striking their balance sheet 
and examining events in the new 
Palestine of today, the Nation 
editors make absolutely no at- 
tempt to treat the Arabs critical- 
ly. They offer no comment on 
Arab methods of fighting imper- 
ialism by bombing Jewish child- 
ren and by shooting at old Jews 
from ambush. The “liberal” 
journal has no word of protest 
against Arab nationalists linking 
up with fascists. And strangely 
enough, the Nation editors 
preach ‘“‘peace’—not to the 
Arab attackers, but to the vic- 
tims of the attacks, the Jews. 
With unconscious hypocricy, 
they counsel Jewry to try to 
make peace with the Arabs, as 
though Jews desire any conflict, 
or have any desire to dominate 
others. 

In offering these remarks we 
are not carping but calling atten- 
tion to the bizarre limitations of 
the Nation’s liberalism. For the 
Nation’s giving Zionists a hear- 
ing in its columns marks a step 
forward in its political policies. 
We offer the editors of a con- 
temporary publication our sin- 
cere congratulations for at last 
waking up to an understanding 
of the importance of Zionism. 


"RUNAWAY" SHOPS 
VICTORY for union labor 


was the injunction by Jus- 
tice McCook ordering a “runa- 
way” garment manufacturer to 
return to New York. The Blue 
Dale Company locked out its 
workers last October, secretly 
removed its machines at night 
and settled in a typical low-wage 
district of Pennsylvania. It thus 
violated a clause in its contract 
with the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union which 
forbids unionized firms from 
moving out of the _ five- 
cent-fare area. As 
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has happened in these cases, more than 200 per- 
sons were thrown out of work. But the order of 
Justice McCook compels the “runaway” firm to 
bring back the machinery and even to pay dam- 
ages to the union for causing a lockout. Had the 
I. L. G. W. U. lost its claims in court, 20,000 gar- 
ment firms in New York, had the spirit moved 
them, could have skipped with legal impunity to 
“runaway” shops in greener pastures, and thrown 
100,000 persons out of work. 

It may be recalled that in the background of 
this decision—forcing a manufacturer to give up 
a rural sweatshop—is the first collective agree- 
ment between employers and workers drawn up 
by Louis D. Brandeis in 1910. And it is the 
second great decision in the New York garment 
industry since Morris Hillquit and Samuel Unter- 
meyer obtained the first labor injunction against 
employers when in 1921 the cloak and suit manu- 
facturers violated their agreement by locking out 
their workers. 

In this connection the conscientious New York 
Times raises the nice question as to what unions 
gain by keeping poor employers in some particular 
region. For if working conditions are so “good” 
that they become a “burden” to employers, fac- 
tories will move anyway as old agreements expire. 
But even Justice McCook, a good Republican in 
politics, sees in this game not a lack of “equity” 
between employers and unions but “unscrupulous 
manufacturers playing off one community against 
another.”” When the unions have no other re- 
course, they fight for decent working conditions 
wherever the “runaway” employer may choose to 
deposit bag and baggage. The unions are by no 
means dogmatic about keeping manufacturers in a 
particular region. Their only real guarantee 
against the “runaway shop” is a strong network of 
unions throughout the country. 


WORKERS' DELEGATION GOES 
TO PALESTINE 


AS WE go to press, the American trade union 
delegation to Palestine is crossing the Atlan- 
tic, carrying to the organized Jewish workers in 
Eretz Israel a message of labor solidarity from 
the Jewish workers in America. 

The Jewish labor movement of Palestine is 
unique among labor movements. The Histadrut 
Haovdim was organized in 1920 with a little more 
than 4,000 members. Its present membership is 
nearly 100,000. ‘They ‘constitute about 25 per 
cent of the entire Jewish population of about 400,- 
000, and about 80 per cent of all Jewish workers 
in Palestine. Nowhere else is the proportion of 
organized workers so high. Nowhere else is such 
a burden borne by the organized workers. This 
labor movement protects the work conditions of its 
members, and, at the same time, rebuilds the social 
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structure of the country. In other countries, that 
is the concern of the governments. 

The Jewish workers in America took up the 
cause of Palestine about the time that the world 
war was coming to an end. Many old Jewish 
communities in Eastern Europe were disrupted by 
the war and pogroms. The pogroms were an 
even greater catastrophe than the war; the war 
ended but the pogroms continued and gained im- 
petus. In previous decades America was the hope 
of the Jews. They had come here in large masses, 
and, in time, built up the greatest Jewish commun- 
ity in the world. But the gates of America were 
closed; and so were the gates of other countries. 

The Jewish pioneers came to Palestine and ded- 
icated themselves to the task of reconstruction. 
They had brought with them nothing but the spirit 
of service and self sacrifice. They asked the Jew- 
ish workers in America to help them. At first, 
only a few in America understood the pioneers in 
Palestine, and the response was slight. As time 
went on, and as race-persecution increased in var- 
ious European countries, American interest in the 
reconstruction of Palestine grew. The German 
tragedy enhanced enormously the importance of 
Palestine as a haven for Jewish refugees. 

About twelve years ago the active interest of 
American Jewish workers in the Palestine problem 
found expression in the formation of the National 
Labor Committee for the Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine, for fund raising purposes. This movement is 
popularly known as the Gewerkschaften Cam- 
paign. Annual conventions are held in New York 
City. The number of participating organizations, 
and their representatives, has increased at each 
convention, likewise the amounts raised each year, 
except for the worst period of the depression. Last 
year was the most successful one, yielding nearly 
$200,000 and the convention held in this city last 
month was the most successful one of all. In the 
past twelve years about one and a half million dol- 
lars was collected for the Histadrut. Each year a 
delegation comes here from Palestine to dissemin- 
ate information and assist in the work. 

Six years ago the National Labor Committee 
sent a delegation to a congress called by the His- 
tadrut, and held in Berlin. Jewish labor delegates 
came from twenty-four countries on all continents 
except Australia, representing several hundred 
thousand Jewish workers. The Jewish labor con- 
gress met at the Prussian Senate House. The 
American delegation also visited Palestine. That 
visit was a great moral service to the Jewish com- 
munity, because it occurred shortly after the Arab 
attacks of 1929, and at about the time that Lord 
Passfield (Sidney Webb) astounded the Jewish 
world by his White Paper. 
“Since then, and as the pro-Palestine movement 
in this country was growing, a sentiment developed 
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in favour of sending a trade union delegation to 
Palestine; particularly since the events of last sum- 
mer. There are now a large number of trade 
unionists actively participating in the movement 
for Palestine. It was their conviction that a visit 
by a delegation of trade unionists, members of the 
economic labor organizations in America, would 
be of inestimable value to the Histadrut. 

That sentiment was translated into action by the 
Convention of last month, when it was unanimous- 
ly decided to send such a delegation including 
seven of the most prominent figures in the Jewish 
labor movement of America. Various reasons were 
urged for this action. We owe it to the Jews in 
Palestine, who carry such a large share of the bur- 
den, morally, financially and physically, of provid- 
ing homes for victims of race persecution, to come 
to them, at this very difficult time, with a message 
of cheer and solidarity from the great masses of 
organized Jewish workers in the greatest of the 
free and democratic countries. 

The Jewish trade unionists of America are 
members of labor organizations which include 
workers from many nationalities. Thus, while the 
Jewish trade unionists are interested in Jewish 
problems, their horizon is widened by their close 
and constant labor movement association with 
great numbers of non-Jewish workers. That 
would guard them against taking a narrow view of 
a serious situation. 

The spirit of internationalism, in which the Jew- 
ish trade unionists of America have received their 
labor movement training, might hold out a possi- 
bility of the trade union delegation making frater- 
nal contacts with the Arab workers. 

This delegation will carry a message of appreci- 
ation to the two greatest labor movements in Eur- 
ope—England and France, for their past coopera- 
tion in the interest of Palestine, and ask for their 
continued help. 

Finally, the trade union delegation will be able 
to study the Palestine situation in a labor move- 
ment spirit, and translate their findings for their 
fellow workers in America. 


OUR MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


“T_WABONEH” is our Labor Zionist magazine 

in English for an audience between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen. With its very at- 
tractive new dress, lively stories, delightful biogra- 
phical sketches, songs, poems and handicraft pro- 
jects, this publication is an impressive achieve- 
ment. Those who know how rarely a youth 
magazine succeeds in combining entertainment 
with imagination and social purpose should dis- 
cover “Haboneh” (Room 703, 1225 Broadway, 
New York City). 






THE JEWISH BUDGET 


ORGANIZED Jewish welfare agencies spent 
the tremendous sum of 48 million dollars 
during 1935. Of this sum 91 per cent was spent 
in the United States, whereas $3,250,000 or 7 per 
cent was spent for reconstruction and relief pro- 
jects abroad. The lion’s share of the whole bud- 
get, approximately 39 per cent, was expended on 
hospitals, clinics and sanitaria. The second 
largest single item was that for Jewish education 
—the sum of nearly six million, or 12 per cent of 
the budget. 

One cannot help being impressed by the huge 
sums donated by American Jewry even in a dep- 
ression year, but the allocation of this vast amount 
is a little puzzling. Is six million dollars enough 
for Jewish education? Everybody knows that 
Jewish cultural life in America requires not merely 
support but active stimulation. Institutions must 
be not merely sustained but formed. Is the pro- 
portion of the communal funds alloted for this 
purpose adequate? 

Most curious of all is the smallness of the per- 
centage sent abroad. In view of the terrific pro- 
paganda campaigns with which America is delug- 
ed, one would assume off-hand that more than 7 
per cent of American Jewry’s annual budget would 
be expended outside of the United States. The 
plight of the Jewries of Europe, and the require- 
ments of Palestine call for far more than the 
$3,250,000 given. This does not mean that the 
rightful needs of American Jews must be slighted. 
It does mean that if so little remains for Europe 
and Palestine, the budget must be increased. 
With improved economic conditions, that should 
not be impossible. 


THE PALESTINE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


H*”” a great director conspired with a master- 
ly dramatist in staging the incidents attend- 
ing the birth of the Palestine Symphony Orchestra, 
that event could not have been more glamorous. 
Brahms, Schubert and Mendelssohn were played 
in Tel Aviv by musicians exiled from Nazi Ger- 
many and conducted by the supreme artist of the 
musical world—by a man, moreover, who had re- 
fused to lead at Bayreuth. This was poetic justice 
beyond all expectation. Not since Von Ossietsky, 
a prisoner of the Nazis, received the Nobel prize 
for peace, have the sensibilities of official Germany 
been struck so hard as when Arturo Toscanini 
raised his baton in Palestine. But the ecstasy 
shared by all decent people at a drama so remark- 
ably human and so ironically perfect as this has yet 
another meaning in Palestine. This was expressed 
by a labor man of the Histadrut when he said, 
“This Orchestra is our compensation for the 
events of the last six months.” The tension of the 
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late strike, the terror, violence and restraint, were 
being sublimated in great German music. Finally, 
the Palestine Symphony Orchestra was born in a 
democratic spirit: Three thousand workers, many 
of them members of kibbutzim around Tel Aviv, 
musicians, teachers, actors and writers, were speci- 
ally invited to performances; while the first seven 
thousand permanent subscribers from but three 
cities attested to the unaffected passion for music 
in-this little country. That Tocanini, who lately 
declined to renew his New York engagement, was 
satisfied is evident in his promise to conduct next 
season; that the Palestinian workers are grateful 
was shown by a group in the Sharon Valley which 
paid the master the sincerest honor labor Palestine 
can bestow: the new artistocratic title of 
“farmer.” 


MORE EXAGGERATIONS 


as doubt in regard to Mussolini’s attitude 
towards the flogging of Jews in Tripoli has 
now been dissipated. Jews can no longer comfort 
themselves with the notion that the anti-Semitic 
manifestations lately appearing in Italy represent 
the unauthorized exuberance of misguided indivi- 
duals. The unsigned article in Mussolini’s news- 
paper, the Popolo D’I/talia, has dispelled any such 
illusions. Whether or not this attack on Jews 
comes from the pen of Mussolini himself (as is 
believed), it must be viewed as official. There are 
no accidental utterances in the Popolo D’Italia. 
What is wrong with the Jews? Plenty! And, 
furthermore, the Jew abets anti-Semitism by “his 
habit of exaggerating.” One is inclined to suspect 
that the Fascist leadership has been ruffled by the 
Jewish protests over the outrage at Tripoli. If 
the Jews instead of appreciating the tolerance they 
enjoy in Italy raise a rumpus about every trifle, let 
the ingrates have something real to worry about. 
If the published onslaught of the Fascist leader 
Farinacci did not silence them, perhaps the words 
of the Popolo d’Italia will bring them to their 
senses. The Jews must stop crying “wolf.” 

And after all, what did happen in Tripoli? 
There are 24,000 Jews in this Italian colony, most 
of them descended from a stock settled there for 
generations. Italians constitute an insignificant 
percentage of the Libyian population, and since 
tiie colony came into Italian control in 1912, are 
chiefly newcomers. When Marshall Italo Balbo 
arrived in Tripoli, he discovered “that the Jews 
had gradually appropriated all the best sites and 
given Tripoli the appearance of being a Jewish 
city.” He therefore hit on a happy expedient to 
force the Jews to abandon the businesses they had 
established in the new city. He ordered that all 
shops be kept open on Saturday. Jewish business- 
men who found this arrangement inconvenient, 
could return to the old Ghetto. where Italian auth- 
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orities would let them keep their Sabbath on any 
day they pleased. Most of the Jewish shopkeep- 
ers withdrew to the ghetto or kept their shops 
open without trading. But a small number had 
the temerity to close their stores on Saturday. So 
Balbo had two such miscreants flogged in the 
market-place with leather whips. It was a “mild” 
punishment, as the Italian press explained, because 
each victim received only ten lashes. So why all 
the hullabaloo? Why do the Jews clamor about 
this mediaeval penalty? Why the indecent outcry 
at being shoved behind ghetto gates? Why this 
stubborn objection to the confiscation of civil and 
religious rights? Why, indeed, this “habit of 
exaggerating?” 

Popolo a’Italia, without referring specitically to 
the occurrences at Tripoli, prognosticates gloom- 
ily about the hypothetical fate of Christians if 
Jews were a majority: “It is clear in view of the 
ferocious exclusiveness of the (Jewish) tribe that 
Christians would be totally banned from public 
life and doomed to be slaves toiling in order to 
permit Jews to celebrate their Sabbath in complete 
rest.” Perhaps Italo Balbo was maligning him- 
self when he announced cordially that his object 
was to capture some of “the better sites” for his 
compatriots. The real intent of his decree may 
have been to keep Christian business-men from ex- 
hausting themselves. Enforced Jewish competi- 
tion on Saturday would safeguard non-Jewish 
shop-keepers from the peril of too brisk a trade 
while their Jewish rivals enjoyed a ‘complete 
rest.” 

All the signs point to the unleashing of an anti- 
Semitic campaign in Italy. Intolerance and discri- 
mination against minorities are of the essence of 
Fascism whatever the brand; nor can tolerance be 
bought by acquiescence in maltreatment of any 
given group. We will just have to keep on 
“exaggerating.” 
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Myths and Facts 


NOTES ON EVIDENCE PRESENTED BEFORE THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


1. THE JEWISH CASE 
_— are six million Jews condemned to 
live in places where they are not wanted... 
England too has many unhappy young people, de- 
frauded of the elementary right to work and live 
on the fruits of their labor. Their lot is hard; but 
at least they feel that their government . . . is con- 
cerned over their fate. But no spark of hope 
lights the way for the impoverished Jewish 
masses. They have no government worrying over 
their future; they are fenced in by a wall of hat- 
red. Their doom is sealed and they are in des- 
pair. No wonder they hail a permit to emigrate 
to Palestine as the grandest of prizes. Only one 
out of twenty or thirty ever attains the privilege of 
a certificate which spells salvation, freedom, and 
an opportunity for life and labor... 

“It is only fair that there should be one spot in 
God’s spacious world where we might live our 
own national life and develop in accordance with 
our own nature, and offer our essential contribu- 
tion to human culture in our own way, and 
through our own channels.” (Translated from 
Davar). 

With these impressive words on the Jewish pre- 
dicament and the Jew’s claim for a home of his 
own, public sessions of the Royal Commission re- 
cently got underway in Jerusalem. Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, President of the Jewish Agency and 
of the World Zionist Organization, was the speak- 
er; his hearers, the half dozen members of a spe- 
cial British Commission investigating a Palestine 
wracked by six months of Arab vandalism and 
murder. Arriving on Armistice Day (a symbolic 
gesture), this body at once settled down to exam- 
ine witnesses. First came private sessions with the 
High Commissioner and other officials. Next fol- 
lowed public hearings of Dr. Weizmann and of 


| officers who reported on the government’s land 


policy, on its program of agricultural improve- 
ments, and on its record of educational conditions. 
Then representatives of the Jewish Agency and of 
the Vaad Leumi (Jewish National Assembly) of- 
fered evidence. Two Arabs (Rubi Bey Abdul 
Hadi and Musa el Alimi) are scheduled to testify 
during the first week in January. | 

Much of the testimony thus far submitted to the 
Royal Commission has dramatic appeal. It con- 
tains numerous surprises which indirectly dissipate 
many long-established myths. Its very statistical 


material reveals a fascinating tale. Tables of fig- 
ures unfold how a widely dispersed people of 
“former peddlers and semi-intellectuals, without 
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funds and without experience in agriculture and 
other basic trades,” managed in the face of viol- 
ence and despite artificially created handicaps to 
construct a new economy on a rejected soil of rock 
and sand. 
2. POLITICAL MYTHS 
jig explanatory remarks by Dr. Weizmann 
shed lurid light upon a web of anti-Zionist 
myths—political and economic—which profession- 
al Zion-haters have industriously woven in the last 
fifteen years. The sources of those fabrications 
are multifarious. Some may be traced back to 
documents bearine the trademark of British im- 
perialists; others derive from ingenious distortions 
made to order by Jewish communists. They all 
have one common objective: they seek to establish 
the belief that Zionism is a spurious movement, 
based on fraud, and unrealizable. 

The major political myths which some non-Jew- 
ish circles currently credit are five in number. 
Two of them deal with the British, two concern 
the Jews, and one touches upon the Arabs. All 
these were discussed in Dr. Weizmann’s address. 

Perhaps the most generally accepted legend is 
the one which denies the Balfour Declaration ever 
to have been seriously intended as the Magna 
Charta of the Jewish people, and dubs that docu- 
ment merely a trick measure concocted by clever 
English statesmen in order to enlist rich Jews on 
the Allies’ side. Now British imperialism has 
many sins on its conscience (if it have one), but 
this particular accusation is untrue. As one who 
happened to be on the “inside,” Dr. Weizmann is 
in a position to declare the British Cabinet knew 
only too well that wealthy Jews opposed Zionism. 
Hence the Balfour Declaration could not have 
been proclaimed because of any chimerical expect- 
ation of subscriptions from rich Jews. Promul- 
gated in days when everyone hoped that a new 
world of peace, happiness and safety for the op- 
pressed would emerge from the agonies of blood- 
shed and suffering, it was actually issued with the 
support of the Labor Party because of England’s 
genuine desire “‘to make a contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Jewish world problem.” 

Of the same stripe is the well-advertised cock- 
and-bull story of a supposed conflict in British 
pledges to Arabs and Jews. No such conflict ever 
existed. Palestine was never promised to the 
Arabs. Moreover Emir Feisal (the only leader 
who in those days could speak on behalf of the 
Arabs) agreed to the Jewish National Home ar- 
rangement. The Arabs were however promised a 








liberated Arabia and have finally obtained the 
three independencies of Hedjas, Iraq, and Syria. 
In point of fact it is not the Arabs but the Jews 
who have cause for complaint in this matter of 
promised land. At the time of the Balfour Decla- 
ration and for five years thereafter, Palestine in- 
cluded Transjordania. But in 1922 Britain saw 
fit arbitrarily to lop off Transjordania and make it 
an additional separate Arab kingdom. (The trun- 
cating of this large area from the map of Pales- 
tine, ironically enough, now frequently furnishes 
pro-Arabs the specious arguments that Palestine is 
too small for Jewish settlement! ) 


Even more mischievous than the false charges 
brought against the British are the two canards 
heaped on the Jews. One such malicious afore- 
thought charges Zionist with trying to introduce 
new unwarranted meanings into the text of the 
Mandate, and another puts forth the wholly un- 
founded slander that Jews are deliberately refus- 
ing to conciliate the Arabs. At the time when the 
Mandate was issued, as Dr. Weizmann makes 
abundantly clear, ‘‘national home”’ had no dubious 
meaning. The British formulators of the Balfour 
Declaration used the word “‘national’’ to signify 
that Jews should live as a nation in Eretz Israel 
and employed “home” as a term to differentiate 
life in Eretz Israel from Jewish existence on suf- 
ference in other countries. The slogan used by 
responsible statesmen of those days was “Armenia 
to the Armenians, Arabia to the Arabs, and Judea 
to the Jews.” 

As for the defamation which imputes to Zion- 
ists an alleged lack of conciliatory spirit toward 
Arabs: Jews have come to Palestine for the speci- 
fic purpose of building a national home but they 
are, as Dr. Weizmann said, “happy and proud 
that their work of construction had been achieved 
not only without causing any suffering to the 
Arabs, but had actually conferred benefits on 
them.” From the very outset of colonization, res- 
ponsible Zionists have endeavored in Damascus, 
Cairo, Beirut and Jerusalem to explain the friend- 
ly Jewish attitude toward Arab problems and have 
repeatedly invited Arabs to join with Jews in 
building up a better Orient. Persistently Jews ex- 
tend the hand of friendship. So far Arabs have 
refused to accept it. The imputation of intransi- 
gence and of unwillingness to arrive at an under- 
standing should thus be placed at the doorstep of 
the Arabs, rather than of the Jews. 

Finally there is the ltbel—that Jews are seeking 
to dominate or oust an Arab nation which has 
lived on Palestinian soil for over 1,200 years. 
The Arabs in Palestine never claimed to be a sep- 
arate nation. They always regarded themselves 
but part of an Arab people which has at present its 
internationally-recognized autonomies in Hedjas, 
Iraq, and Syria. Palestine as a distinct unit has 
existed historically only in association with the 
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Jews. 
the entire world as well, has always considered 
Palestine as the native land of the Jewish people. 
In returning to their national home the Jewish set- 
tlers are in no way designing to force out or inter- 
fere with the rights of the native Arab population. 
It is not a case of Jews wishing to dominate 
others, but of their refusing to be dominated by 
Arabs. Jews feel themselves entitled to live 
autonomously in “the little notch of Palestine” 
where they can “work out their national destiny” 
without interfering with the freedom of its pre- 
sent inhabitants. 


3. ECONOMIC BOGEYS 
PRROM the standpoint of liberal critics, the most 

. damaging arguments against Zionism were 
the so-called economic proofs, many of which have 
been solemnly buttressed by an array of supposed- 
ly “irrefutable” statistics. When Zionists replied 
to these misstatements, their corrections were fre- 
quently dismissed as biased ballyhoo. But fortun- 
ately the demolition of those falsehoods has now 
been performed by British officials untainted by 
any pro-Jewish proclivities. The integrity of the 
proof can no longer be. questioned. 

Most flagrant of the economic perversions was 
the one on “overdensity of population.” Regular- 
ly the anti-Zionist press described Palestine— 
which in Roman days supported anywhere from 
three to five millions—as a tiny country already 
crammed with more persons than it could hold. 
Consequently, as early as 1920, “well-wishers” 
warned world Jewry to keep away from Eretz 
Israel. Yet curiously enough, the land they dub- 
bed so infinitesmal experienced no difficulty in ac- 
commodating greater numbers. Mr. E. Mills, 
Commissioner for Migration and Statistics, an- 
nounced that since the date of the mandate, the 
Palestinian population has increased considerably. 
In 1922 it had 673,193 inhabitants, of whom only 
66,574 were Jews. By June 30, 1936 the same 
country which allegedly could not accept new ele- 
ments had easily absorbed an additional 326,939 
Moslems, 28,673 Christians as well as 303,909 
Jews. 
well. 

To the now-punctured ‘“‘no room’’ myth, profes- 
sional Zion haters zealously added a “lack of 
land” argument. This fable pictured all the fer- 
tile Palestinian soil already occupied and all the 
unused land worthless. In affirmation of such 
statement, opponents of Zionism quoted Sir John 
Hope Simpson, British expert who in 1930 saw 
“no margin of land available for agricultural set- 
tlement by new immigrants.” This speculation 
was taken at face value. No attacker ever 
troubled to reconcile it with the great expansion in 
Jewish colonies (there were only 43 before the 
war; now they total 180). Since no one could en- 
tirely ignore that Jews engaged in agriculture 





Hence, not merely dispersed Jewry, but 
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steadily rose to an approximate 55,000, enemies 
airily dismissed this growth as a passing pheno- 
menon, bound to collapse. But now Mr. E. T. 
Dawe, government Director of Agriculture, shows 
Sir John Hope Simpson to have hit very, very 
wide of the mark, for there remain still unoccu- 
pied in Palestine quite sizeable reserves of useable 
land. There is concrete hope that even large sec- 
tions of the 17,000,000 dunam classed as “‘uncul- 
tivable” may eventually become available for col- 
onization. For Jewish enterprise in water explor- 
ation has rendered hitherto worthless areas fit for 
cultivation. 

Bad as were these land myths, the two fictions 
on displacement seemed even more formidable. 
“Objective” journalists expounded how the Jewish 
policy of “kibush haavoda” (Jewish work) was 
bound to create a vast host of Arab unemployed, 
and predicated this increase would materially re- 
duce living standards among the Arab laboring 
class. But there is no Arab unemployment, as 
Mr. Mills told the Royal Commission. The new 
Palestine has not only found work for its native 
Arab population but has attracted (illicitly at 
that) thousands of Hauranis and other Arabs 
from neighboring countries. And Arabian work- 
ers live far, far better in Palestine than they do in 
Iraq, Syria, or any other Arab country. Even less 
basis has the exploded hypothesis that Zionism 
causes the ‘‘displacement’”’ of fellaheen. How 
vociferously antagonists claimed Jewish settlement 
to be ‘squeezing out” thousands of poor Arab 
peasants! By all these accounts, in purchasing 


_ lots from Arab landowners, Zionists allegedly 


force the removal of original Arab settlers who 
are thus reduced to penury. As a matter of fact 
thousands of Arabs have been squeezed out. But, 
as the Commission heard from British officials, 
those who forced them out were Arab usurers, not 
Jewish settlers. According to the evidence of Mr. 
Andrews, government Development Officer, from 
1929 up to August 31, 1935 Jews purchased from 
non-Jews 682,000 dunam. (The aggregate Jew- 
ish ownership of land now amounts to a mere 
1,332,000 dunam). ‘These purchases displaced 
only 663 Arabs, 347 of whom settled elsewhere, 
the balance desiring to discontinue as 
agriculturists. 

Then came the “industrial slump” bogey. As 
short a time ago as 1930, the same type of “‘ex- 
pert” declared Palestine incapable of industrial 
development because it had no raw material and 
no home market. Since without such prerequisites 
industry was doomed to fail, wiseacres just knew 
capitalists would refuse to make investments and 
anyone foolhardy enough to put money into Pales- 
tinian manufacture would, of a surety, lose every 
penny. But what proved bankrupt were these pro- 
phecies, not Palestinian business. Since 1930 Jew- 
ish employees in industrial enterprises have trip- 
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led; Jewish yearly production has grown 342 per 
cent and invested capital uas been augmented by 
387 per cent. And this acceleration of Jewish 
achievement stimulated a corresponding improve- 
ment in Arab industry. 


4. JEWISH GRIEVANCES 


ees testimony thus far presented before the 
Commission did more than demolish a net- 
work of political and economic falsehoods. It of- 
fers definite constructive criticism of the Adminis- 
tration. 

In becoming the Mandatory of Palestine, the 
British government contracted under Article six 
of the mandate to “facilitate Jewish imm.gration” 
under suitable conditions” and to encourage “‘in 
cooperation with the Jewish Agency close settle- 
ment by Jews on the land, including state lands, 
and wasteland not required for public purposes.” 
Besides the British administration, as the ruling 
power, must provide adequately for the economic 
growth, as well as the health and educational 
needs of the entire population. . It is also duty- 
bound to foster amicable relationships between 
Jews and Arabs. But according to the testimony 
offered by Jewish witnesses and drawn from Eng- 
lish officials, the government has been remiss in 
performing those duties and obligations. 

Messrs. Shertok, Epstein and Senator have 
proven by their evidence that the government’s 
policy in matters of immigration not only runs 
counter to the spirit and letter of the mandate, but 
harms the economic development of the entire 
population. In its White Paper the Mandatory 
has interpreted the phrase “under suitable condi- 
tions” to mean that Jewish immigrants should be 
limited by “the economic absorptive capacity” of 
Palestine. But the government’s immigration pol- 
icy contradicts its own definition. Its restrictions 
of Jewish immigration are obviously not guided by 
economic considerations: At the government’s re- 
quest, the Jewish Agency (after careful research) 
presents every six months an estimate of Jewish 
labor needs for the forthcoming half year. Yet 
the Mandatory (without so much as giving any 
reason for rejecting submitted figures) summar- 
ily proceeds to cut down the schedule to about half 
the required number. This arbitrary procedure 
seriously damages the normal growth of industry. 
Moreover, the government directly produces 
heavy economic losses by inconsiderately restrict- 
ing the immigration of dependent children and re- 
latives. As a result, thousands of pounds which 
otherwise would have been spent within Palestine, 
to the enrichment of the country’s economy, must 
be annually exported for the upkeep of dependent 
children and relatives whom the government re- 
fuses to admit. Besides, the Mandatory reduces 
the absorptive capacity for Jewish immigration by 
not employing a fair proprotionate number of 
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Jews in its public works. Though the Jewish pop- 
ulation contributes 65 per cent of Palestinian rail- 
way revenue and 70 per cent of custom receipts, 
out of the 4,300 employees in the government rail- 
way system only 365 are Jews. The annual bud- 
get for maintenance of roads and public works 
amounting to $650,000 is likewise almost wholly 
paid to Arab labor. This government boycott of 
Jews does not even increase the sum total of work 
at the disposal of Palestinian Arabs but merely 
leads to importation of underpaid hands from 
neighboring lands. Of the 750 porters in Haifa 
harbor, 200 are Egyptians, 500 are Hauranis and 
only 50 are Palestinian Arabs. Owing to a slip- 
shod border control, no less than 25,000 Hauranis 
illegally entered Palestine within the last two 
years. But Jewish “illegal” immigrants are 
promptly seized, imprisoned, and banished. The 
government even deducts from the semi-annual 
schedule a purely hypothetical estimate of Jewish 
travellers who may possibly stay in Palestine with- 
out permission. All of these practices hamper 
rather than facilitate Jewish immigration and con- 
stitute direct infringements of the Mandate. 

Messrs. Ruppin, Hexter, Horowitz, and Joseph 
brought out even graver grievances on the land 
problem. Their testimony clarified that the gov- 
ernment, instead of encouraging ‘‘close settlement 
of Jews on the land,”’. actually placed obstacles in 
the path of Jewish colonization. Of the 400,000 
dunam of government land available, only 3,850 
have been leased to Jews. And besides, state land 
is mysteriously evaporating. Though the Admin- 
istration acknowledges a registered million dunam 
of government wasteland, it seems to have lost re- 
cord of another two or three millions of ‘‘waste- 
land” which somehow “disappeared into thin air.”’ 
Moreover, if the government had only used some 
of the money obtained from Jewish taxpayers for 
conducting searches for water, the possibility for 
extensive Jewish settlement would have been enor- 
mously increased. According to Ruppin, apart 
from Beersheba, at least one and a half million 
dunam can be irrigated. And that area could 
well support a population which under present 
conditions spreads over seven and a half million 
unirrigated dunam. Palestine could thus be 
made a much vaster country without extending any 
boundaries. Government-manufactured difficult- 
ies in land purchase also obstruct Jewish settle- 
ment. Besides, not only does the Mandatory fail 
in its duties of facilitating intensive cultivation, but 
in contradiction to Article eleven of the Palestine 
Mandate, it maintains a complicated legal proceed- 
— prevents Jews from obtaining title over 
and. 

Finally, the facts submitted by Colonel G. W. 
Heron, Director of Medical Services, and by 
Humphrey E. Bowman, Director of Education, 
have shown that the government makes no ade- 
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quate provision for the medical and educational 
needs of Palestinian Jewry. Though contributing 
62 per cent of government revenue, the Jewish 
population receives but an inconsiderable trifle 
from the Administration’s $900,000 medical ap- 
propriation. Only 5.22 per cent of the budget is 
spent on education and that amount goes almost 
entirely to maintain Arab schools. From the 
standpoint of the Jewish representatives, “‘it is im- 
possible to expect the Jews to agree to a division 
of functions: the Jews to pay the taxes and the 
Arabs to benefit therefrom.” 

Particularly reprehensible is the government's 
failure to promote better understanding between 
the Arab and Jewish communities. Jewish child- 
ren attending Hebrew schools financed by Jewish 
funds are taught Arabic, and Hebrew teachers 
take special care that no spirit of animosity toward 
the Arabs develop. But though Hebrew, Arabic, 
and English are the three official languages of the 
country, the Government schools functioning on 
Jewish money do not offer any courses in Hebrew. 
Nor has the mandatory made any attempt to fur- 
ther cultural cooperation among adult Arabs and 
Jews. Its politics tend to aggravate rather than 
reduce racial animosities. On many occasions 
government officials have even deliberately block- 
ed Jewish efforts for Arab-Jewish cooperation. 

5. THE OUTLOOK 
i; iw list of grievances submitted by the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine is quitelong. It 
charges the Mandatory with arbitrarily restricting 
immigration; withholding land from Jewish use; 
failing to promote close settlement and intensive 
cultivation; hampering industry; shirking responsi- 
bility for Jewish education and health; discrimin- 
ating against employment of Jews in public works 
and police force; unduly interfering with the auto- 
nomy of Jewish municipalities and villages; neg- 
lecting to further Arab-Jewish cooperation. But 
these complaints are given in ‘‘a constructive 
spirit” with the expectation that they will lead to 
the adpotion of ‘‘a positive policy of development 
of the Jewish National Home and of the country 
as a whole.” Whether the valuable testimony de- 
livered before the Commission will produce a 
drastic change in policy, it is still too early to spec- 
ulate. But in any case the facts placed on record 
have dissipated the fog of misinformation sur- 
rounding Palestine. World Jewry awaits without 
apprehension the findings of the Commission. 
Despite unpleasant past experiences, the Jewish 
people still put trust in the good faith of the Man- 
datory, and notwithstanding six months of blood- 
shed, they still persist in the belief that a rap- 
prochement with the Arab masses will eventually 
be found. They stubbornly believe that the logic 
of life will ultimately triumph over mythical fears 
stirred up by those who wish to obscure the true 
aim and spirit of Zionism. 
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The New Soviet Constitution 


@ by Hayim Greenberg 


HE new Soviet ‘Constitution was officially 

adopted in the beginning of December. As 
far as one can judge from the numerous despat- 
ches in the American and English press the ‘“‘char- 
ter of freedom” was received with unfeigned en- 
thusiasm by the Russian population. The actual 
text of the constitution had been discussed by the 
people for months previous to formal adop- 
tion, making this the first time in Soviet history 
that a discussion of fundamental rights was not 
only permitted but demonstratively encouraged. 
The “people” made more than 150,000 sug- 
gestions, a process which in itself doubtlessly gave 
millions of Soviet citizens a sense of political 
emancipation. This sense was shared by Western 
Europe and America. Non-Bolshevist friends of 
the Soviet Union were happy to see the Russian 
revolution veer at last towards democracy. 

The constitution has now become an official doc- 
ument, unanimously adopted by the all-Soviet Con- 
gress with practically no alterations in the original 
“Stalin-text”: the thousands of proposed emenda- 
tions, and recommendations, offered by the “‘peo- 
ple” between July and December, were almost 
completely ignored. And now we may legitimate- 
ly ask just how new is the “new” constitution? 
What measure of socialism is assured by the docu- 
ment which begins with the ringing words: ‘The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a Socialist 
State of workers and peasants.” 

The constitution recognizes three categories of 
property. The first category includes: ‘“The land 
and all that is beneath it, waters, mills, factories, 
mines, railways, water and air transport, banks, 
means of communication, large state-organized 
agricultural enterprises, such as state farms (“‘sov- 
khoz’’), machine and tractor sections and the like, 
as well as the principal dwelling fund in the cities 
and industrial localities.” This is all national 
property belonging to the people as a whole. 
Natural resources and means of production are 
administered by the government; workers and of- 
ficials are the direct servants of the socialist state. 

The second category consists of collective and 
cooperative property which is a kind of compro- 
mise between socialist and private ownership. Ac- 
cording to article 7: “public enterprises in collect- 
ive farms and cooperative organizations, with 
their livestock and implements, products raised or 
manufactured by the collective farms and coopera- 
tive organizations, as well as their public struc- 
tures, constitute the public, socialist property of 
the collective farms and cooperative organiza- 
tions.” 


Concretely as well as legally, this means that the 
state is not recognized as the owner or 
director of enterprises which occupy most of the 
peasantry, and that these collectives may in a cer- 
tain sense be described as organized groups of pri- 
vate owners. Article 8 leaves no doubt as to this 
interpretation: “the land occupied by collective 
farms is secured to them for perpetual use, that is, 
forever.” 

In other words, the state renounces its right 
of confiscation in agriculture; it surrenders its 
right of redistribution of property among the 
various kolhozes, and it does not arrogate to it- 
self the direct role of administrator that it as- 
sumes in industry. Although industry and com- 
merce are for the most part nationalized, the econ- 
omic structure of the village is approximately that 
which obtains in the peasant cooperatives of Scan- 
dinavian countries, especially Denmark. The non- 
nationalized character of rural economy (once 
we exclude the small number of sovkhoz farms 
which belong to the state and are managed by it) 
is even more clearly revealed by the second part 
of article 7: ‘‘Each collective farm household has 
for its own use a plot of land attached to the 
house and, as individual property, an auxiliary 
establishment on the plot, the house, produce 
animals and poultry, and minor agricultural im- 
plements.”’ 

The kolhoz itself is not organized along prin- 
ciples of absolute economic equality. Its income 
is apportioned according to a definite index of 
“trudo-dni’ (work-days computed according to 
time and results achieved). This means that there 
are higher-paid and lower-paid members in the 
kolhoz, just as there are higher and lower paid 
workers in the nationalized industries. The non- 
egalitarian character of the kolhoz is further em- 
phasized by the above-quoted article of the con- 
stitution which legalizes—within the framework 
of the collectives—a certain measure of individual 
ownership. 

Still a third category of property is recognized 
by the constitution: “small private farms and 
other enterprises of individual peasants and home 
workers”; however, these must naturally be only 
such as are “based on their personal labor, and 
precluding the exploitation of the labor of others.” 

The new constitution, as is apparent, makes no 
monistic pretentions. It is frankly eclectic in its 
structure, recognizing as it does, three principles 
of ownership: the collective, the semi-collective 
and semi-private, and finally the entirely private. 
This inevitably involves the recognition of differ- 
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ent standards of life for the various sections of 
the population. A society so constituted is im- 
measurably far from communism, even though 
no one would be justified in claiming that its 
structure holds potentialities for a reversion to 
capitalism. 

The new constitution repeats the familiar aphor- 
ism of the apostle St. Paul (!) that “He who 
does not work, neither shall he eat” (article 12). 
However, this declaration must be viewed as an 
ethical precept rather than a law: Under the 
present Russian regime, there is no opportunity 
for the law abiding citizen to ‘‘eat’’ without work- 
ing. This however does not absolutely preclude 
the possibility that a Soviet citizen may be idle 
for a period and yet not starve. ‘Work is the 
duty of every able-bodied citizen,” but nowhere 
does the constitution indicate how the state will 
actually enforce the performance of this duty. In 
Russia there are no “ ‘tramp wages’ for romantic 
idlers” such as Bertrand Russell gallantly intro- 
duced into his vision of Utopia; obviously, the 
Russian law-givers relied on the sound instincts 
of the average citizen who would work without 
legal compulsion. The Soviet government has 
no reason for returning to the bankrupt bureau- 
cratic system of “general labor service” which 
was in force during the years of military commun- 
ism and punished failure to register for work 
with a possible death sentence. The constitution 
no longer gives the state the right to send a cit- 
izen to work against his will. A well-paid worker 
(a Stakhanovite), an official, a farmer or an art- 
isan can save enough money in the course 
of several years to live as an “‘idler’”’ for a period 
of time, if he is so inclined. He is enabled to do 
so by this provision in the constitution: ‘The 
personal property of citizens in their income from 
work and in their savings . . . is protected by 
law.” Here we have a complete guarantee 
against the former mechanistic interpretation of 
the duties of citizens of the Soviet state, and 
against the undue regimentation of personal life 
which orthodox bolshevism once held so dear. 
Nineteen painful years were needed better to 
make Russian officialdom understand biological 
variations and to incline it toward greater so- 
cial-economic realism. 

The “sensational” parts of the constitution are 
those which deal with the political rights of the 
citizens. When one reads those parts, one gets 
a momentary impression of a definite step towards 
democratization. Universal suffrage has finally 
been introduced into Russia. The distinction be- 
tween town and village, according to which a 
peasant has %4 of a vote, whereas an industrial 
worker has a whole vote, has been abolished. 
According to previous suffrage laws, there ex- 
isted “lishenzi”—citizens, or rather subjects, de- 
prived of the right to vote not because they failed 
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to perform a productive function at the present 
time, but because they had either themselves once 
belonged to non-productive classes, or were geneal- 
ogically allied to them. This calvinistic concep- 
tion of “original sin”, of punishing children for 
the misdeeds of their fathers, has at last been 
abandoned. The new constitution practically 
strikes the term “lishenzi’”’ from the dictionary. 
As in all democratic countries, the right of suffrage 
will be withheld only from criminals and mental 
defectives. No mention is made of priests and 
employees of religious orders who because of their 
“‘counter-revolutionary” profession had formerly 
been deprived of the ballot. From official declar- 
ations which have been made on this point, it is 
clear that the new constitution does not discrimin- 
ate against them. ‘Though this reform affects 
only 50 or 60 thousand people among upwards of 
91 million voters, it must be viewed as the final 
step in the liquidation of the Soviet caste of 
“untouchables”. 

Another notable reform is that the new consti- 
tution introduces direct elections for the highest 
legislative assemblies of the country. The pyr- 
amidal system according to which electors were 
chosen who in turn chose electors — a method 
which made it impossible for citizens ever to know 
beforehand to whom they were entrusting the 
reins of government — has been abolished. Pos- 
sibly even more important is the introduction of 
the secret ballot. The practice of open elections 
till now prevalent in the Soviet, aroused the re- 
sentment of every genuine believer in democracy. 
Obviously elections consisting of a public display 
of hands in the presence of commissars and mem- 
bers of the Tchecka were silly travesties of ‘‘pop- 
ular rule’ to which frank autocracy were prefer- 
able. The Bolshevist excuse for this procedure 
has always been that the secret ballot was a “‘bour- 
geois institution.” There should be no cowards 
in a proletarian society. If a citizen was yellow, 
he had no business to vote. But despite this over- 
nice reasoning, the communist leaders know best 
in what demoralization and cowardice open 
elections resulted. Thanks to the new constitu- 
tion, there is now a legal opportunity for elections 
which more or less represent the convictions of the 
voter. 

All these are important reforms which will un- 
doubtedly make the population more “democracy- 
minded.” But it would be absurdly naive to as- 
sume that these innovations mean the liquidation 
of the dictatorship. Stalin’s address at the last 
Soviet Congress warned clearly against nurturing 
any illusions; the democracy of the new constitu- 
tion is of a highly circumscribed kind. Article 
125 grants all the classic civil liberties accorded 
by bourgeois revolutions; freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of public parades and demonstrations. But the 
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exact nature of these various freedoms is of a 
very different order from that to which we are 
accustomed in modern democracies. We gather 
the character of this liberty from the last sentences 
of that article which states that “these rights of 
the citizens are ensured by placing at tne disposal 
of the toilers and their organizations, printing 
presses, supplies of paper, public buildings, the 
streets, means of communication and other mater- 
ial requisites for the exercise of these rights’. 
The phrasing of this sentence is somewhat ambi- 
guous. One does not know whether the terms 
“citizens” and “toilers’” are used interchangeably 
or whether they indicate separate classifications. 
Nor is the expression “the toilers and their organ- 
izations” as clear as it might be. Does this mean 
that individual “oilers” have in principle the 
same rights as organizations, or are these rights 
enjoyed only by organizations? What is the legal 
standing of the individual? Soviet jurists have 
interpreted this passage to mean that individuals 
can exercise their rights only through organiza- 
tions. Logically, the state cannot place printing 
presses, supplies of paper, and ‘‘other material 
requisites for the exercisé of these rights’ at the 
disposal of individuals. As no other interpreta- 
tions have been offered, this one must be consid- 
ered authentic. It was no accident which made 
Sidney Webb, whose enthusiasm for the new con- 
stitution is keen, characterize these political rights 
as “truly a unique and unprecedented conception 
of public freedom.” (Nation, Nov. 21, 1936). 
The veteran Fabian and recent pro-Bolshevist 
understands perfectly that no question of indi- 
vidual freedom is here at issue. Even under the 
new constitution there is less room for a modern 
Socrates or Spinoza in Moscow than in ancient 
Athens or seventeenth century Amsterdam. And 
if we venture to assume that since Karl Marx, 
Socialist thinkers may be not merely regimented 
followers but creative intelligences, then we must 
admit that a second Marx would have fewer op- 
portunities for self-expression on the banks of the 
Volga, than the first found on the shores of the 
Rhine. The individual can only give public ex- 
pression to his views insofar as he is completely 
identified with an officially recognized organiza- 
tion, insofar as he is “gleichgeschaltet.” 

What is the character of the public organiza- 
tions to which a citizen may belong? According 
to Article 126, “. . . Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are 
ensured the right to unite in public organizations 
—trade unions, cooperative organizations, youth 
organizations, sport and defense organizations, 
cultural, technical and scientific societies; and the 
most active and politically conscious citizens unite 
in the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. which is 
the vanguard of the toilers in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the socialist system and 
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which represents the leading core of all organiza- 
tions of the toilers, both social and state’’. 

Article 126 is both theoretically and practically 
closely tied to Article 125; all the freedoms enu- 
merated in Article 125 can only be exercised to 
the degree that individual citizens are permitted 
to create public organizations of their own initia- 
tive. In what does the new Soviet right of unit- 
ing in public organizations actually consist? Some 
of the privileges granted by Article 126 sound 
down-right farcical. The “right” to join a trade- 
union need hardly have been mentioned. For the 
citizens affected there is no question of “right”. 
In Soviet Russia the obligation to join a trade- 
union is no less stringent than to serve in the Red 
Army. Certain classes of Soviet workers must 
also belong to consumers’ and other cooperatives. 
Though such membership is undoubtedly useful 
and important, there is no point in designating a 
patent obligation as a “right”. But the demo- 
cratic character of even those organizations which 
individuals may join voluntarily is largely fictiti- 
ous, if only because the Communist Party is recog- 
nized by the constitution as ‘the leading core” of 
all organizations. Concretely, this means that in 
Soviet Russia no public organization without com- 
munist members can be imagined, and that in 
these organizations communists, whether they be 
a majority or a minority, form the dominant 
groups. No matter how veiled the phraseology 
may be, Article 126 makes amply clear, that the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party in all “free” 
organizations is legally recognized. The “‘mater- 
ial requisites” for freedom of the press, assembly, 
speech and street-demonstration are therefore not 
created for the people of the Soviet, but for the 
Communist Party which rules over the people. 

Naturally, the fact that no political parties have 
been included in the list of voluntary organizations 
is not fortuitous. The one-party system remains 
in force as before. At the last Congress of the 
Soviets, Stalin attempted to explain this unfortu- 
nate resemblance to the constitutional practice of 
fascist countries. He pointed out that a political 
party always and only expresses particular class 
interests. Since Russia has become a “‘class-less 
society”, there can be no economic conflict between 
the various sections of the population; conse- 
quently, there is no need for rival political parties. 
The only logically conceivable party other than 
the Communist Party would have to be pro-cap- 
italist. And, Stalin explained, it would be ob- 
viously senseless for a socialist country to tolerate 
parties whose sole purpose could be the restora- 
tion of capitalism. 

Let us assume that a socialist state, in order to 
safeguard its regime, is duty-bound to suppress all 
pro-capitalist propaganda. Let us assume that its 
conception of tolerance should be less quixotic 
than that of a country like France, for instance, 
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which permits the existence of a royalist party 
dedicated to the destruction of the republic. But 
why must we take for granted that every political 
party always and only expresses class interests? 
Were that the case, the capitalist countries could 


have only one proletarian party and one capitalist 


party. Furthermore, Soviet Russia would not re- 
quire the protection of repressive measures. How 
could more than one party ever emerge from a 
“classless” society? Why invoke sanctions against 
the impossible ? 

However, the framers of the new constitution 
know very well that the classless character of the 
Soviet is still relative. In the Soviet Union there 
are citizens with a budget of 150 rubles and others 
with an income of 2500 rubles, citizens with two 
apartments (summer and winter residences) and 
others with one room for an entire family. No 
matter how justifiable such variations may be be- 
cause of present economic and cultural conditions 
in Russia, such a society is bound to present prob- 
lems for which varying solutions may be offered. 

The next stage in Soviet development is desig- 
nated by official communist sociologists, as the 
transition from “socialism” to complete commun- 
ism. Such a transition involves questions of tem- 
po and method, of the precise contribution of 
each sector in the population; it involves questions 
of international relations and policy. Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to the wisest pro- 
cedure might exist in a fully-established commun- 
ist society (otherwise communism would present 
a vista of unbearable uniformity and dreariness) ; 
in a society still in the process of “becoming”, 
various sections of the same working-class might 
quite legitimately have divergent approaches to 
problems before the proletariat as a whole. There 
is no logical justification whatever for the prohibi- 
tion of all parties with socialist programs, save 
the official Communist Party. 

The new constitution, declares the Communist 
Party to be the one and only, as well as the “lead- 
ing core” of the State organizations, including 
the newly formed parliament. We see here a 
weird democracy controlled constitutionally by a 
dictatorial group whose nature is that of a rigor- 
ously selective minority. It is not easy to gain 
admittance into this “exclusive club’ and enjoy 
its numerous privileges. According to the con- 
stitution ‘‘active and politically conscious citizens” 
may join the party, but only the Communist Party 
machine is empowered to judge what citizens qual- 
ify for membership according to the elastic ter- 
minology of the constitution. It alone may decide 
what members should be excluded, what repressive 
measures will transform a party majority into 
- minority or vice-versa, and when “terror” should 
be applied to “liquidate” opposition. The con- 
stitution of the party officially called upon to lead 
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the state is not incorporated in the general con- 
stitution. The democratic parliament is not au- 
thorized to make any changes affecting the party. 
The state therefore ceases to be autonomous. It 
becomes merely an instrument in the hands of a 
party oligarchy. By this means Article 126 an- 
nuls all the democratic liberties proclaimed by the 
other articles. The Stalin dictatorship remains 
unchanged. 

However, it would be unfair to conclude this 
analysis without calling attention to two articles 
in the constitution which merit the envy and ad- 
miration of the whole world. Politically, Russia 
is still an Asiatic despotism with much to learn 
from such antiquated 18th century constitutions as 
those of France and the United States. But in 
another sphere it has taken a great step forward. 
Articles 118, 119 and 120 proclaim civil rights 
which mark a new era in history, and introduce a 
new conception of human rights. The right to 
work which obligates the state to provide paid 
employment for every citizen, the right for rest- 
periods guaranteed throush annual paid vacations 
and made possible by a wide net-work of sanator- 
ia and rest-homes, and the right of citizens for 
old-age and sickness insurance have never been 
acknowledged by any previous state. This trinity 
of rights is an immense potential force for build- 
ing a true socialist society. One can legitimately 
conceive the introduction of such reforms within 
the framework of a capitalist society, but the fact 
remains that no such revolutionary changes, revo- 
lutionary in scope as well as character, have been 
made in any bourgeois country. Through the 
recognition of three fundamental rights, Soviet 
Russia has begun the cure of that chronic hysteria 
—the animal dread of the morrow—which marks 
our planet. A minimum basis for economic secur- 
ity has been created in Russia. This in itself is 
not yet socialism but it blazes a path in that di- 
rection. Nevertheless, bread tastes better with 
freedom. The release from the Biblical curse, 
from the terror of the age-long entreaty “Give us 
this day our daily bread’, is a far-reaching eman- 
cipation, but even this liberation cannot compen- 
sate for the freedom of the individual. Increas- 
ing prosperity and security are bound to reawaken 
the indestructible human hunger for liberty in 
Soviet Russia. The new constitution must be fol- 
lowed by still another. 


(Quotations from the text of the Constitution are taken 
from the authorized English translation issued by “Coopera- 
tive Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R.,” 
Moscow, 1936.) 
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Polish ° ‘Redemption March’ 


N NOVEMBER, 1936, several hundred Polish 


Jews began to march on foot from Warsaw to 
Palestine. They had no passports, no visas, and 
no money. They had no maps, no predetermined 
land routes, no steamship tickets and no equip- 
ment. They were not pious old Jews with ear- 
locks bent on a desperate pilgrimage for a glimpse 
of the Holy City. They were not religious ec- 
statics transported beyond the confines of reality. 
They were not escaped lunatics with a travel- 
mania. They were young men and women, mostly 
in good physical condition and of apparently nor- 
mal mentality. And they had something. They 
had a commander-in-chief; they had uniforms; 
flags; a rally-cry: ‘“‘Urah Israel, Awake Israel,” 
and a cause—the redemption-march on Palestine 
whose ranks would be joined by the countless 
wretched of Polish Jewry. All the reviled, the 
destitute, the terrorized, all without work or the 
hope of work, would march. Over the lands of 
Europe, past the Golden Horn of Turkey, 
through Syria or Persia or Iraq, they would ad- 
vance gathering recruits, till hundreds of thou- 
sands strong, they would enter the Promised 
Land. They would redeem Israel; they would 
redeem Zion. They would be Messiah, since 
Messiah did not come. 

No host of thousands appeared. The small 
band of about two hundred who started out, was 
set upon by police a few miles from Warsaw and 
brutally beaten and dispersed. But the marchers 
remained undaunted. They are preparing for a 
bigger and better march. New marchers are being 
inscribed on the rolls of the commander. Any 
day now the signal for the second venture will be 
given. In the meantime, the marchers wait 
buoyed up by the air of a great enterprise. 

So here we have the beginnings of a twentieth 
century crusade, more pitiful and doomed than 
even the children’s crusade of the twelfth—a Jew- 
ish “crusade” without crosses, not to wrest the 
sepulchre of Christ from the infidel, but to wrest 
three and a half million Jews from the sepulchre 
of Poland. 

It would be easy enough to describe the project 
as madness inspired by misery and directed by a 
megalomaniac. But in a world as fundamen- 
tally irrational as that in which the Polish or 
German Jew finds himself, one hesitates to speak 
in terms of sanity or insanity. Besides the psy- 
chosis of anti-Semitism raging in Poland, the de- 
sire of a handful of Jews to escape from starva- 
tion and pogroms without the formality of pass- 
ports or without regard for the practicability of 
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the voyage, appears as a minor aberration. The 
Polish, as well as the German Jew, is trapped 
in a psychopathic ward of whose dementia he is 
the sole butt. So it becomes idle to talk of reason. 


As a matter of fact, what kind of people joined 
the ranks of the marchers? Who came to the 
office of Commander Rippel to be enrolled? Jacob 
Lestshinsky, the Polish economist and sociologist, 
interviewed a number. From his account (Jewish 
Daily Forward, December 8), they sound neither 
like crackpots nor Don Quixotes. “They seem to 
have had no innate desire to tilt at windmills. 
Given half-way normal conditions, they would 
have sat at home as contentedly—or the reverse 
—as the rest of the population. There was a 
young railway worker who had lost his job be- 
cause he was a Jew, and who could find no other 
means of employment; a second chap had been 
orphaned at the age of five. Since ne was seven, 
he had been peddling, till that became impossible 
because of police persecution. The meanest liv- 
ing could not be wrung from his peddler’s cart. 
There was a girl of twenty-two who had worked 
as a clerk in a soda-water store, whose proprietor 
was as poor as she. Employer and employee 
starved alike. There was a shoe-maker’s appren- 
tice of twenty, whose face had been disfigured by 
a policeman’s club and who could find no shoes to 
mend. There was even a lusty, bright-eyed boy of 
fifteen. Now it is not unusual for boys of fifteen 
to seek adventure. A well-fed, well-clothed boy 
from the Bronx, whose papa will send him to 
City College, might conceivably set out on a ro- 
mantic journey, leaving hebind him all the com- 
forts of home, including a free education in a 
modern high-school. But the case of this boy was 
different. He had not run away. His father had 
escorted him to headquarters and enrolled him. 
The father had no work; the mother was a seam- 
stress earning almost nothing; the boy once had 
held some kind of job, but was dismissed six 
months before because he was Jewish. He had 
no prospects of any kind. So the father had 
brought him to Commander Ribel. Let him 
march to Zion! 

And so the list goes on! Simple souls, of 
course, buffeted and perplexed by their existence, 
tired of hunger and insult, seeking the shelter of 
comradeship, the illusion of action. The Mes- 
sionic dream becomes a curtain against the cold 
in whose folds one can wrap oneself. The house 
where one has comrades, practices marching-songs, 
makes plans, becomes the only firm ground—an 
island in the sea of despair which engulfs Polish 
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Jewry. The future is vague. There is nothing 
concrete in the phrase ‘“‘redemption-march”; no 
clear geographical conception of the lands beyond 
the Polish frontier; only one thing is clear; that 
there are even no chains to lose, that anything is 
better than passive endurance of the unendurable, 
that it is pleasanter to lift one’s head and shout 
boldly, ‘Awake, Israel”, than to slink about fear- 
ing the Endek’s kick. 

The leaders in charge of this movement are 
probably less simple. ‘Commander” Ribel is a 
lawyer, formerly an Austrian officer. According 
to the photographs and descriptions received, he 
is a typical “Aryan” in appearance, tall, blond 
and vigorous, with no ghetto stoop or mannerism. 
Presumably, the born “military man’’. Since the 
army machines of Eastern Europe offer no oppor- 
tunities for Jews of martial inclinations, such 
gentlemen must create their own “armies” out of 
whatever materials are available. That too, is 
better than twiddling one’s thumbs, if one’s fin- 
gers itch for the soldier’s salute. Whether he 
and his associates are more deluded than delud- 


- ing, it is at present impossible to judge. The 


fact remains that they, too, spring from the same 
milieu of impotence and frustration as their fol- 
lowers. 

This is how the commander appeals to his 
“soldiers”. (Jewish Daily Forward, December 
8). 

“Jewish people! We announce redemption to 
you, the time of Messiah because Messiah is in 
our hearts. 

“Young Jews! The generation of the desert- 
dead ends with you. Join with us and tell the 
people of its redemption, its liberation. 

“Awake, Israel! Arise, Israel! Long live the 
young-Jewish movement! Long live the redemp- 
tion march on Palestine!” 

Furthermore, the influence of revisionism in 
creating the background for this movement must 
also be considered. No doubt Jabotinsky would 
be the first to dney any responsibility for the “‘re- 
demption-march” but his talk of an “international 
Jewish army”, his military “drills” and “reviews” 
of weaponless Jewish “detachments” and “corps” 
in the towns of Poland, all helped to lay the 
ground for “Commander” Ribel. The fact that 
the poetical decor of the Jabotinsky fanfare, his 
purely rhetorical sabre-rattling, should be taken 
seriously by plain unhappy folk anxious to trans- 
late phrases into reality, is unfortunate, but it is a 
denouement which the revisionist Duce might have 
foreseen. 

There is a kind of searing and terrible logic 
in the decision of “Commander” Ribel’s bat- 
talion to march away.- Poland seethes with talk 
of “surplus” Jews, not the jibes of hooligans, but 
the grave words of high officials. Colonel Beck, 
the Foreign Minister negotiates with the League 
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of Nations about the “surplus” Jewish popula- 
tion of Poland. And Jabotinsky himself an- 
nounces that he is prepared to “evacuate” Poland 
of nearly a million Jews in the next ten years if 
the British Government will be courteous enough 
to fling open the doors of Palestinie. True, the 
Jews of Poland have lived there since the twelfth 
century. The Alte Synagogue of Cracow dates 
back to the 14th century. In Lemberg, Vilna and 
Lubin are synagogues and cemeteries which 
mark long centuries of continuous Jewish existence 
in Poland. But neither the ancient ritual art of 
the synagogue, nor Hebrew carvings on tomb- 
stones for generations back, change the calcula- 
tions of Colonel Beck. Polish arithmetic has its 
own laws: The Jews are‘surplus. And the Jews 
themselves learn the lesson. Jabotinsky, the great 
nationalist, the champion of Jewish rights, has 
gotten the hang of the new computations, and 
romantically offers to take charge of the super- 
numeraries. So if some of the “extras” decide 
to take the hint, and get going, there is hardly 
cause for wonder. 

In an article on “Status of the Jews in 23 
European Countries” (The New Republic, De- 
cember 30) Herbert Seligman gives a neat table 
with columns and figures showing the political 
economic and social position of the Jews in Eu- 
rope. Lucky Jews, like the 1400 Jews of Nor- 
way, come off with a few words. But the 3,150,- 
000 Polish Jews, like 400,000 German Jews, rate 
a paragraph under each heading. The statistical 
dictum on Poland is: ‘Over a million are literally 
starving, two million others desperately struggling 
against overwhelming odds to sustain life. Boy- 
cott in some communities amounts almost to hun- 
ger blockade, preventing even purchases of ne- 
cessary food. The widespread economic war 
against Jews breaks out in sporadic acts of vio- 
lence, even murder, in many localities.” A plain, 
unvarnished tale which the daily despatches from 
Vilna or some other “‘locality” bring to life! 

Registration for the second ‘redemption- 
march” continues. The Polish authorities are 
not interfering—there’s time enough to beat up 
the marchers when they have put on their “‘uni- 
forms”, grasped their flags, and have set out, 
shouting jubilantly “Urah Israel.” 
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Will be held on Tuesday, March 2, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. An elaborate program is being pre- 
pared to be announced in the next issue of the 

Jewish Frontier. 
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Campaign workers who secure five paid annual 
subscriptions will be our guests at the 
Anniversary Dinner. 
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(Joseph Baratz, one of the earliest pioneers and a member of 
the Kvutza Dagania, is one of the leading figures in the labor 
movement of Palestine.) 


ACH of my four visits to the United States 
took place following a major disturbance in 
Palestine: 1921, after the riots under the adminis- 
tration of the Jewish High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel; 1926, in a year of terrible unem- 
ployment, relief, desertion from the country; 
1929, after the Arab outbreaks; and now I am 
here in 1937: after six months of the Arab strike, 
attacks from ambush and sad destruction of trees. 
The latest disturbances cannot be compared to the 
earlier ones—although their object was the same: 
to obstruct our progress, to hinder our striking 
roots in the soil which we envisage as the last 
haven of a homeless people. The bullets shot at 
Ramat Hakovesh, Ein Harod or Beth Alfa were 
aimed at the heart of the Jewish people. 

It is a mistake to think that the responsibility 
for arousing the fury of destruction in the Arabs 
is to be placed on the British. It is no less mis- 
taken to assume that our enemies are to be found 
only among a handful of Arab leaders. The 
truth is that the creative genius which the Jews 
have revealed in Palestine to the astonishment of 
the world has thrown the Arab leaders into a 
panic. With the aid of the oriental art of exag- 
geration of which they are masters, they succeeded 
in inculcating these fears in the Arab masses. 
The Arab fellah or beduin' was made to believe 
that the Jews are planning to rob him not only of 
home and property but of his wife or wives as 
well... 

The British, eager to placate Arab restlessness, 
came forward with more concessions at our ex- 
pense. To the British, Palestine is merely a point 
in an important strategic route. Our considera- 
tions are deep-going and very complicated. We 
must think of world Jewry; of its unfolding trag- 
edy. British politicians, and even more the Eng- 
lish masses, as well as the British soldiers now 
serving in Palestine are at a loss to understand 
why we object so fantastically to the stoppage, 
even if only temporary, of Jewish immigration. 
We fought every attempt to stop or restrict immi- 
gration because to Zionism, immigration is both 
the body and soul of its goal, without which all 
our hopes are empty and meaningless, and our 
future entirely dark. The British see before them 
the grave political realities of the moment and 
they are striving for peace with the Arabs—at 
any price. This anxiety explains inconsistencies 
and zig-zags of British policy in Palestine. The 
British are guilty of many strategic mistakes in the 
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® by Joseph Baratz 
(Delegate of the Histadrut to the United States) 


last half year, mistakes which encouraged Arab 
impertinence not only towards the Jews but even 
toward the mighty British Empire. 

The erratic behaviour of men in authority has 
enriched our native folklore. There is a popular 
saying that the village Kakoon, famous for its re- 
peated destruction of railway tracks, proclaimed 
war against the British empire and came out the 
victor... Arab impertinence and self-confidence 
grew so tremendously that it was not unusual to 
hear Arabs mock at British military prowess. To 
this, one should add the activities of certain Brit- 
ish officials, men of unequivocal anti-Zionist views 
who helped and guided the prolonged six-month 
Arab strike. 

The strike has now come to an end. The 
causes of its liquidation are many: fear of the in- 
creasing number of British troops, the fear of the 
Arab leaders; the increasing strength of terrorist 
bands, the pressure of Arab orange-planters, 
among them well-known Arab leaders who were 
anxious about the approaching export season, the 
Grand Mufti’s horror of losing his remunerative 
government position. Many observers believe the 
strike was called back at a most unfortunate mom- 
ent from the viewpoint of Arab interest. The 
Arab leaders lost a splendid opportunity during 
the negotiations of the government with Nuri 
Pasha. At that stage of the game the Arab lead- 
ers insisted on such demands as complete stoppage 
of immigration, general amnesty for all prisoners, 
liquidation of the Tel Aviv port, self-government, 
etc. The British government was then not unwill- 
ing to concede to many of these demands. The 
Arabs were adamant in their extremism and con- 
sequently lost. Yet it would be a mistake to be- 
little the gains of the Arabs. 

To begin with, they succeeded in transforming 
the Palestine problem—heretofore restricted to a 
limited circle of British statesmen—into a nation- 
al all-British problem. The mobilization of spe- 
cial troops for Palestine, the newspaper headlines 
about British soldiers killed on the Palestine 
front, created a popular interest in England. The 
average Englishman who cares very little for the 
mysteries of high politics and understands even 
less the far-reaching interests of the Empire in 
distant and negligible Palestine, is content to know 
the very simple fact that English youngsters are 
killed in defense of Jewish colonies against Arab 
marauders. He wonders what these sacrifices are 
for. 


The Arabs may boast of even greater internal 
victories. , Nationalist sentiment has become more 
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militant and_ vigorous among. the ,masses of the 
people. Arab youth has been inculcate with anti- 
Jewish feeling. Neighboring Arab countries are 
now showing a more intense interest in the affairs 
of Palestine. The Palestine problem is now more 
than before an All-Arab problem. Those symp- 
toms cannot be easily disregarded. Despite our 
disheartening experiences in the past, we must 
again endeavor to find a way to Arab-Jewish 
understanding. 

The labor movement is, of course, particularly 
interested in the Arab problem. It has made 
more than one attempt to organize Arab workers. 
Other groups, businessmen for example, have 
tried to foster Arab-Jewish cooperation where 
common interests made it desirable and possible. 
It is a thorny and difficult problem. Doctrinaire 
paper solutions are of little value. Indeed, they 
are harmful. At present, patriotic passion is a 
much more potent force in Arab life than any con- 
sideration of class-interest. The growth of class- 
consciousness is a long, painful process. The His- 
tadrut will continue to experiment and try. The 
means of approach will probably be changed more 
than once. Circumstances will decide what they 
are to be. 

The Zionist Organization has again and again 
expressed its desire for an Arab-Jewish rap- 
prochement. It will do so again in its acceptance 
of the status of political parity, which will put 
both national groups on an equal footing, irres- 
pective of what group happens to be in the major- 
ity at present and in the future. Our intentions 
are friendly and peaceful. Some day the Arabs 
will understand this. 

The last six months were not all terror and 
struggle. We can report some very considerable 
economic achievements. Thousands of new Jew- 
ish workers are now employed in the colonies, 
some of which have never seen a single Jewish 
worker. Hundreds have penetrated into govern- 
ment undertakings, into the Haifa port and the 
police. The significance of these achievements 
cannot be overestimated. We have been fighting 
during the last thirty years for the right of the 
Jewish worker to find employment in the Jewish 
economy. Now we have achieved it, as a result of 
these six months of blood and warfare. 

Many government officers were transferred to 
Tel Aviv and other Jewish communities, and, 
most important, we laid the foundations of the 
Jewish port of Tel Aviv. It is as yet a small port, 
but it is our gateway to the sea. It will enable im- 
migrants to land directly in Tel Aviv without be- 
ing subjected to Arab stones in Jaffa. It will per- 
mit us to get our imported goods regularly and 
uninterruptedly without the hazards of anti-Jew- 
ish strikes and boycotts. The construction of the 
port was recently examined by a distinguished 
British engineer, who told us, ‘This is an unsuit- 
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able spot for a port.” We answered: ‘We have 
not asked for your judgment on the suitability of 
this spot. We want your advice, sir, on how to 
build this port.” This may sound a bit insane, but 
we know from past experience that such “insan- 
ity” may be very productive. Many times in the 
past when experts were hopeless and discouraging, 
we disregarded their predictions. In the end it 
was the layman who proved to be right. Arith- 
metical and commercial calculations are not, in 
our well-tried opinion, the acme of wisdom. We 
have other considerations: the magnitude of the 
plight of our masses in Diaspora, their longing 
for the homeland. We have the indestructable 
faith that these will ultimately prove stronger 
than all the material obstacles in our way. 

We are also very much concerned about the 
problems of Tozeret Haarets (products of Jew- 
ish labor). We have proved that we are good ag- 
riculturists and producers. Our farms can stand 
comparison with those of the most advanced coun- 
tries of the west. Our industry has expanded con- 
siderably and includes almost every branch of con- 
sumers’ goods. But this is not enough. When- 
ever our tomato crops are very satisfactory we 
still have good cause to worry and this is also true 
of an increase in the yield of our cows. We won- 
der what to do with these products. But does not 
the Jewish community consume our products? 
Yes, but it does not yet consume all the products 
of Jewish labor, rather it consumes Arab and espe- 
cially imported goods. I believe that the time has 
come for the Jews in Diaspora to help us out. 
There are products which the United States now 
imports that Palestine, too, can supply. The ex- 
pansion of Jewish colonization depends on Tozeret 
Haarets. In this respect, too, the disturbances had 
a beneficial effect. We must hold these positions 
in the future. 

Our most urgent task in the present is economic 
independence! It is silly to raise against us, the 
labor movement particularly, the charge of boy- 
cotting Arab workers. The fact is that the Arabs 
have declared a boycott against us. We want one 
thing only: to cease to depend on Arab kindness 
and on the tactics of Arab politicians, who aim to 
starve us and demolish us. We can do so by con- 
solidating our own Jewish economic sector. 

Here is a little episode illustrating my point: In 
the Arab village Semach, there is a railway station 
serving the Jewish settlements of the Jordan Val- 
ley. We used to transport our products from this 
station. The Arab inhabitants of the village— 
workers and merchants—profited considerably 
from the visits of their Jewish neighbors to this 
station. For years peace and amity reigned 
among Arabs and Jews. When the disturbances 
came, the villagers, exposed to the pressure of the 
Arab politicians in the city, did not permit us en- 
trance to the station. Jewish visitors were stoned 
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and automobiles were attacked. We were forced 
to ask the railway administration to let Jewish 
passengers get off directly at a Jewish village on 
the way. The railway. administration agreed to 
our demand, and one day a new sign could be seen 
somewhere along the road: “Jordan Valley Sta- 
tion.” Henceforth, we transported our products 
in trucks, at an increased expense. On the ap- 
proach of the grapefruit season we asked the Gov- 
ernment to make it possible for us to use the sta- 
tion at Semach. The Government promised to do 
so. When our first truck arrived in Semach, it 
was met by a group of Arab policemen. It was 
under their protection that we were to bring our 
products to the railway station. This amused the 
villagers tremendously. The Arab porters un- 
loading the crates, threw them about with deliber- 
ate carelessness and some crates were broken. 
To complete the comedy the Arab _police-chief 
asked us with somewhat concealed irony whether 
their protection was sufficient. When it was all 
over the squadron of Arab policemen accompani- 
ed the empty truck to Dagania. I said to our 
comrades: No, we shall not take our grapefruit 
again to that station. We shall leave the fruit on 
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the trees—let the fruit rot—but we shall not go 
through this humiliation again. We called a con- 
ference to discuss this problem and decided to 
transport our fruit in the future from our new sta- 
tion “Jordan Valley.” It would be more difficult, 
no doubt. There the train stops only for one 
hour. A large number of workers would be re- 
quired to load the goods within this short time. 
Nevertheless, we tried this several times. As a 
result, finally, a delegation of Semach porters 
came to see us, pleaded, begged, promised eternal 
friendship ... Since then we have taken several 
transports of grapefruit to Semach without police 
protection and the job has been done to our satis- 
faction. 

There is a lesson in this episode, a lesson in the 
value of economic independence. The port of Tel 
Aviv will pave our way to Jaffa just as our minia- 
ture station in Semach opened Semach to us. 
Jewish labor in the colonies, Jewish workers in the 
ports and the roads, will make it possible for us to 
establish contact with the Arab workers. The 
first prerequisite, however, is to be economically 
independent of the Arabs. 

This is the chief lesson of the disturbances of 
the summer of 1936. 
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send their greetings to Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
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THE 
LABOR ZIONIST SCHOOL 
Spring Term, 1937 
HAYIM GREENBERG, Director 


Sponsored by the Socialist Zionist Labor 
Party: Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, The 
Young Poale Zion Alliance, The Pioneer 
Women’s Organization, and the League 
for Labor Palestine. 


TUESDAY EVENINGS 
beginning February 16 and ending 
May 25 
Students may register up to and includ- 
ing February 16th. Fees for members 
of affiliated organizations are $1.50 per 

course; 2 courses $2.50. 
Fees for new members: 1 course, $2.50; 
2 courses $4.00; single admission, $.20. 





Courses of Study: 
1. History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment. 
Ideology of Socialist Zionism. 
History of Zionism. 
Sociology of the Jewish People. 
Recent Trends in Socialism. 
History of Labor in the U. S. 

. Elementary and intermediate Hebrew. 
Office of the School: Room 404, 1225 
Broadway, New York City. 
Classes are held at 22 East 15th Street 
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LITERARY SECTION 





A Pot Story 


(S. J. Agnon, perhaps the greatest of Palestinian storytellers 
was born in 1880. His literary productions are permeated with 
‘ rich ghetto life and lore and he has won his literary reputation 
by a remarkable, stylized recreation of Chassidic life. With 
every possible literary device and with a warm, playful piety, in 
a prose that is sensitive and with a scope that is epic, he has 
woven rabbinical literature into modern Hebrew fiction. The 
German critics who read Agnon in translation during his stay in 
Germany recognized in him a master of humor. The following 
tale is a brief extract from his longest and most ambitious work, 
“The Bridal Canopy” (Hachnasat Kala), translated by I. M. 
Lask. This work gives a picture of Galician Jewry, prior to the 
enlightenment and the emancipation. It will be issued next 
month in English by Doubleday, Doran. In 1922 an edition of 
Agnon’s collected writing was published in four volumes. Agnon 
was the recipient of the Bialik Prize for Hebrew Literature.) 


OR all that folk have the habit of calling me the Brod 
waggoner, I don’t come from Brod and I wasn’t born in 
Brod; but it’s Bisk I come from and in Bisk I was born, see- 
ing no man’s born in two different places at the same time. 
And since that’s the case, they only call me the Brod Wag- 
goner because it’s the way of the world to hold fast to what’s 
false, falsehood being a thing they’re fonder of than they are 
of truth; seeing that if they preferred truth they’d be calling 
me the Bisk waggoner instead of the Brod waggoner. 

Now this Bisk is a little town like a Polish pancake. And 
what’s the difference between their pancakes and our Jewish 
ones? Like this. Our pancakes are filled with meat or 
cheese or potatoes or grain grits or fruit, while their pan- 
cakes have neither meat nor cheese nor potatoes nor grain 
grits nor fruit, and nothing in them at all except a double 
layer of dough. Go bite into them all day long and you 
won't get anything out of them more than dough. And that’s 
how Bisk is, one lot of houses in, another lot of houses out, 
and go where you like you get nowhere except from one lot 
of houses to another. 

It’s on a river, is Bisk, with a lot of bridges crossing and 
keeping the town together, and it drives a big trade in boards 
and earthenware and flax; and there’s a huge palace there, as 

old as old, but never a Jew makes anything out of it. 

Now let’s leave the palace to itself with the river and the 
bridges and all the folk of Bisk except one only, and he’s the 
fountainhead and source of all my troubles, and please God 
an end should come to him and my troubles together; for in- 
stance, that palace should tumble down on him and bury 
him beneath it and bring some sort of benefit to two Jews at 
once. 

And who’s that fellow? Well, I told you before that the 
Bisk folk sell earthenware and flax, and in Bisk it’s their 
habit, when they send a load of flax, that they cover it over 
with broken shards of earthenware so as the highwaymen 
shouldn’t pay too much attention to the goods. And once 
this fellow hired me to take a load of goods to Brod, not 
telling me the stuff was flax; and since the waggon was piled 
up with earthenware I was sure it was earthenware. I har- 
nessed the horses to the waggon, took the reins in my hand, 
and off we went. The countryside was yellow with standing 
corn, and the trees were full of fruit; and the sun shone 

bright, and my heart was at ease, and the horses took their 
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way without dashing off and without dragging and crawling, 
but like real horses should; and I sat up above at my ease, 
singing, “For behold as the clay in the potter’s hand,” with 
the earthenware joining in the responses to the hymn. 

Passersby greeted me and I greeted them back; some of 
them clodhoppers big as giants.with long hair like wild beasts 
and eyes starting out of their heads, who glanced at the wag- 
gon and went their way. And if it hadn’t been for a couple 
of drops of water I drank, I’d have got to Brod and been 
back at Bisk without any trouble or mishaps; only on the 
way I noticed a fountain with water direct from the hills, 
and I got down to drink. When I’d finished I reckoned I 
might as well have some water with me for the way. I took 
one vessel and found it broken; I took another and that was 
broken as well; whatever I took in hand was broken. When 
a flaxman sends his wares he takes care not to cover them 
with whole jars but with broken ones which cost him 
nothing. 

I’d shifted all the earthenware and the flax could be seen. 
Along came a robber, hit me over the head and knocked my 
hat off. But he didn’t want me to go bareheaded and have a 
sin on my conscience, God forbid, for he immediately clapped 
a pot over my napper; what’s more, he slipped a cord be- 
tween its two handles so as it shouldn’t tumble off, and tied 
both my hands to a tree. To finish off with he landed me 
another blow as a parting gift and went his way; and it goes 
without saying that he took my horses with him, for horses 
are useful when you’re in a hurry. 

And where did he leave Nuta? May the like never befall 
another wayfarer, Nuta was standing slipping in the ground, 
for rain began to fall and turned the whole soil into a mor- 
ass. So there I was dancing up and down in all the queerest 
imaginable ways, trying to drag myself out of the mud; and 
my head would knock against the top of the pot and I’d fall 
back even deeper. But the Holy and Blest One sends the 
remedy before the blow, for if it hadn’t been for that pot I’d 
have sunk into the ground, head, and all, like Korah in the 
bible. But while I was standing dancing, along came a wag- 
gonload of Hassidim, and seeing a pot doing a jig they asked, 
Do you reckon that pot’s doing a jig all on its own? Then I 
yelled through the pot, I’m Nuta tied up under the pot. 
They took a look at me, let me out, gave me something to 
cover my head, sat me down on the waggon along with them 
and took me into Brod. Well, and all that trouble came 
upon me only because of drinking; but it’s scarcely worth 
mentioning against what happened to me because of eating. 

‘I’m really astonished at your story, said Reb Yudel, for 
we find the Midrash says, It‘s a custom all the world over 
that a man doesn’t pass by a river without swallowing a few 
mouthfuls of water; now you did just what the Midrash says, 
and why should you have been punished for it? Said Nuta 
in reply: For the two drops of water I drank I had myself 
knocked about and had my money stolen and my horses taken 
and was left like an empty vessel; and because of what I ate 
afterwards I had a wife added me on top of everything. As 
people say, one trouble calls in its friend and as folk also say, 
your later troubles make you forget the early ones. * 

Reb Nuta, says Reb Yudel, you know as much as all that? 
Yes, says Nuta, I’ve got lots and lots of troubles. Reb Nuta, 
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say Reb Yudel to him, there’s never a man without his 
trouble, only I was referring to the way you casually quoted 
the Babylonian Talmud and the Jerusalem Talmud and the 
Tosephta and Rashi; for in his commentary on Psalms Rashi 
quotes “One trouble calls in the other,” while you find “the 
later trobules make you forget the first ones” in the Gemara 
of the Babylonian Talmud as well as in the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud and Tosephta, and all at the end of the first chapter of 
the treatise on Blessings. And Reb Yudel was about to 
jump out of the waggon in order not to make use of this dis- 
ciple of the sages. But Nuta answered, Reb Yudel, you're 
talking nonsense; these are things every man learns for him- 
self. And I wish I hadn’t learnt them, for if a man learns 
things on his own body he doesn’t let them slip from his 
heart any more. And now if you don’t interrupt me I’m pre- 
pared to go on with my story. 

Nuta, my dear man, said Reb Yudel, and why should I in- 
terrupt you? I enjoy listening to you; for every word a man 
utters is itself of the Holy and Blest One. When a Jew re- 
lates his troubles how does he do it? He says, His Blessed 
Name aided me, His Blessed Name never forsook me; and 
so you find the praise of the All-Present mounting aloft in 
every utterance. And further, as long as Israel is in trouble 
it is as though the trouble were before Him, as we find 
Isaiah saying “‘in all their trouble He is troubled,” and as it 
also says in Psalms, “I shall be with Him in time of 
trouble”; and so if the All-Present grieves isn’t it proper 
that we should bear His grief in our hearts? 

And since we’ve come round as far as this I'll tell you 
something. The tale is told that a certain saint was once put 
in prison, and his disciples found him weeping. Said they to 
him, Master, why are you weeping? My sons, he answered 
them, God grieves with me, so ought not I weep? As David 
said, “Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I shall not fear,” since why should I grumble, “for 
thou art with me” and my suffering reaches the Presence. 
And so it is regarding benefits, as King David, may he rest in 
peace, said, “That I may relate all Thy praises,” and soon “I 
shall rejoice in Thy salvation,” through having been saved I 
tell Thy praises. And now I’ve said all that to you, start off 
and I'll listen. Where was I, said Nuta. You were on the 
waggon, said Reb Yudel, together with the Hassidim who 
found you on the road. 

That’s right, said Nuta. So they set me on their waggon 
and brought me into Brod and set me down at an inn. It 
happened to be Friday, and the mistress of the house stood at 
the oven taking out all manner of bakings. And I thought to 
myself, Well, Nuta, and if some of those dainty dishes were 
set in front of you maybe you wouldn’t be able to eat, eh? 
Why, since you left Bisk you’ve had nothing more to get on 
with than water and a whacking. If my cash hadn’t been 
taken from me I’d ask for something to eat, but, now I 
haven’t a doit, I haven’t even the face to ask. 

But since my inside was standing up for its rights I said to 
it, Evildoer, I said, have you ever seen anybody eating before 
he says his prayers? Instead of calling for grub call for te- 
fillin and do what you have to do. 

I did so, and the master of the house offered me his pray- 
ing shawl as well. When he saw that I didn’t put on the 
praying shawl he asked me, Are you a single man? Yes, I 
answered. Straightaway he made his wife a sign and said, 
Give this young man something to eat. And before I finish- 
ed saying my prayers they brought-me a pot with something 
cooked in it. At that time I was a modest youngster who 
never looked at women, so I don’t rightly know who brought 
it to me, the mistress or her daughter. And he even invited 
me to eat at his table during the Sabbath. 

During the day he asked me what he had to ask and I told 
him what I had to tell. Then he set his hand on my shoul- 
der and said, Nuta, don’t worry, and he pointed with his 
other hand and said, Do you see her? By your life she'll be 
the making of you. At the same time they brought me some- 
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thing cooked in a pot and I told myself, Eat before you go 
into what he said. So I nodded my head to him out of 
politeness and went on eating. 

After the Sabbath his kinsfolk and relatives came in and 
wanted to hear the story of the pot. When I’d told them all 
about it they burst out laughing and said, We never heard a 
better tale than that all our lives. By your life there’s none 
like it even in the book of the Brod Community, for what 
has a pot to do‘with a top? Then they clapped me on the 
shoulder and said, All the evil leads to good and joy will 
come out of this. 

Meanwhile, there I was offering up praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to His Blessed Name, Who had been so good to me in 
my trouble, and had brought me to the house of this man 
whom I blessed with all the good blessings I could think of. 
And I wasn’t satisfied until I had prayed, Lord of the Uni- 
verse, what other blessing can I wish him now I’ve wished 
him everything I had in my heart to wish; but You know 
full well that there’s never a man without his trouble, so if 
this fellow has some trouble at home which he can’t get rid 
of, may it be Your will that You with Your great mercies 
should deliver him from that trouble because of his hospital- 
ity toward me. 

And I saw at once that my blessing was fulfilled, for they 
wrote an engagement contract for his daughter the same 
evening. How glad I was then, and how happy to be present 
at that rejoicing! Everybody who was there looked to me as 
though he might be the bridegroom. When they saw how 
happy I was they grew even fonder of me than before and 
sat me at the head. Then the master of the house stood up 
and said to me mazal tov, good luck, Nuta. And I nods my 
head back at him and responds, Mazal tov, good luck, in-law. 

Straightaway everybody present stood up and said to me, 
Mazal tov, mazal tov, and the women began smashing pots 
and plates and yelling, Mazal tov, mazal tov. I went into 
all the corners searching for the bridegroom to congratulate 
him and wish him mazal tov; and wherever I turned I 
found a hand stuck out at me and grabbing mine and shaking 
it, and somebody saying Mazal tov, bridegroom, mazal tov 
Nuta. 

And so I learned that the bridegroom was none other than 
me myself, though I hadn’t so much as thought whether I 
wanted to marry her; but after the business with the pots I 
could hardly turn round and declare that I didn’t want her, 
particularly as I had had so much out of the pots myself. 
So I said to myself, There you are, glutton; if that pot had 
been smashed and you hadn’t eaten out of it on Sabbath eve 
they wouldn’t be a smashing so many pots and plates after 
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REALISM AND THE OLD ORDER 
® by Lionel Trilling 


As a novel, “The Brothers Ashkenazi” is not singularly 
impressive. It has nothing of the poetry and passion which 
people tell me marked the author’s “Yoshe Kalb.” Its 
narrative has a certain vigorous pedestrianism; its insights 
into character are sufficient to its purpose; it is eminently 
competent and mature—but no more. 

But as history “The Brothers Ashkenazi” is very fine. 
It might almost be said that the relative mediocrity of its 
art increases its historical success: if the Ashkenazi brothers 
are rather thin we can the more easily see through them to 
the events beyond. And Mr. Singer is far more interested 
in these events, in the civilization they create and destroy, 
than he is in any of his characters. 

Everyone has read Mr. Singer’s story many times before, 
but repetition cannot stale it, for it is perhaps the basic 
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story of our age—the story of the effect of industrialism 
on a traditional culture. We all know, in connection with 
some locality or other, how the machine impinges upon, 
then absorbs and destroys the old ways, breaking the com- 
munity bonds, negating tradition, attenuating religion, The 
old virtues—or many of them—become as pointless as the 
old methods of production and people give them up, or 
look about for new. Mr. Singer traces out this process in 
a locality where it brings the utmost in political and cultural 
complication, where, even more than usual, the old is crys- 
tallized and the new is harsh and sudden—in Lodz, center 
of belated Polish industry and of the financial enterprise 
of Polish Jewry. 

As an historian of the disruption of an old culture, Mr. 
Singer is distinguished by his avoidance of the easy sen- 
timentalism with which this story is usually told. How 
often have we heard that the old Jewish order, though 
materially hard, was morally so well organized that life 
in the ghetto or the village was a spiritual idyl! 
The actuality, “the idiocy of village life,” vanishes 
before the belief that, give a man a book, a beard, 
a little snuff, a little poverty—and behold Hillel, Gamaliel 
or Akiba! Then, the legend continues, capitalism comes 
along, uproots these people and destroys their age-old 
wisdom, except for the few who carry book and beard to 
the warm pages of Mr. Lewisohn’s novels where they 
amuse their declining days by shaming the Jews who shave. 
It is a pleasant kind of romantic Orientalism and Mr. 
Singer avoids its obvious falsification. He is perfectly clear 
about the virtues of Jewish culture. He knows that the 
legalism of Reb Noske can have its fanatic eye fixed on 
true justice and that its logical issue in the next generation 
may be Reb Noske’s son Nissan, the labor-leader and revo- 
lutionist. But he knows, too, that the old life was not a 
sparse but lovely idyl of the spirit; he knows that its class 
conflicts were bitter, that its rich men rose from the study 
of the Law to oppress. the poor, that its religion, though 
it bound the community together, was, in its formalism, not 
mecessarily the creator of gentle and gracious souls. He 
makes clear, for example, that the character of Simcha 
Meyer, the more significant of the two Ashkenazi brothers, 
is quite as much an indictment of ghetto life as of industrial 
life. Simcha Meyer's vices were apparent long before he 
gave up the spinning of texts to oversee the weaving of 
wool; capitalism gave them more freedom and the scope 
to injure more people; but they were largely formed by 
the traditional Jewish family and by the father whose 
Chassidism is shocked when his son cuts his earlocks but 
not when he cuts wages. 


Because he is inexorably realistic about the old order, 
Mr. Singer avoids any solution of the present in terms of 
the past. Indeed, his realism prevents any attempt at any 
solution. His book is a tragedy; “Everything we have built 
was built on sand,” is its last word, and Mr. Singer will 
not falsify his perception with the fine, crashing chords of 
a factitious resolution to which so many writers are tempted. 
He sees confusion clearly. Of his characters the only one 
who has an answer to the questions of his soul is Simcha 
Meyer, the industrialist, and his is the answer of the dung- 
beetle: keep on rolling your ball ever bigger. The others 
are caught in the contradictions of the organization of 
modern life—in that mad parody of European nationalism, 
Jewish sectional pride; or in the struggle of rich Jew against 
poor Jew; or in the seductions of Polish nationalism which 
is to bring socialism but brings only boycott and pogrom; 
or—most ironically tragic of all—in the belief that racial 
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hatred will immediately disappear in the common struggle 
of Jewish and Gentile proletariat. And if Mr. Singer seems 
to have some hope for Palestine, he knows that it will re- 
ceive and perpetuate the contradictions. In short, though 
Mr. Singer has not written a great novel, he has written a 
book that has the power to make some Jews unhappy about 
their favorite schemes of Jewish salvation: which is a fine 
thing to have done. 


FUTURE OF JEWS AND ARABS 
® by Abraham Revusky 


JEWS AND ARABS IN PALESTINE, edited by Enzo 
Sereni and R. E. Ashery. Hechalutz Press. New York. 
1936. $.95. 


7 FUTURE of Jewish-Arab relations overshadows all 
other problems of Palestine. It is difficult to imagine 
a successful continuation of our upbuilding activities in 
Palestine on a sufficiently large scale without some kind of 
arrangement with the Arabs. As things stand now, we 
may even expect the Arab opposition to gain in force and 
violence in the future. 

To overcome the opposition of the Arabs we must before 
everything understand their grievances—real and imagined 
ones—and also to recognize our own mistakes in handling 
the so-called “Arab Problem”. To be successful in their 
efforts toward a peace with the Arabs, Zionist leaders must 
have behind them an enlightened Jewish public opinon. 

From this point of view the “Jews and Arabs in Pal- 
estine” published by the Hechalutz in New York fulfills a 
very important task. It is the only comprehensive study 
of the Jewish-Arab relations ever published in the English 
language. 

Ably edited by Sereni and Ashery, the book is actually 
a symposium of fourteen articles written by different authors 
during the last seven years. With the exception of the 
lengthy historical introduction by Dr. Sereni and the sum- 
mary by Dr. Kohanski, all these articles were written before 
the outbreaks of 1936. This may seem to be a defect, but 
it is actually an advantage. It eliminates the element of 
hysteria that permeates the most recent writings on this 
subject, and gives the reader an opportunity to study the 
Arab problem in a more objective and detached manner. 

The best article included in this book is, in my opinion, 
Arlosoroff’s “Land Development in Palestine.” Written 
only two months before his untimely death, originally com- 
posed as a memorandum submitted by the Jewish Agency 
as an answer to French’s Development Plan, it is certainly 
one of the most illuminating writings of this thinker and 
leader. Arlosoroff is also represented in the book by an 
essay on the “Economic Backgrounds of the Arab Ques- 
tion”, written a few years before. 

The book in general is divided into two parts. One, 
“Studies in Fact”, deals with existing conditions, while the 
other, “Studies in Interpretation”, tries to outline possible 
solutions of the present difficulties. The first part, in addi- 
tion to the two Arlosoroff articles, contains Abramowitz’s 
excellent study about the social-economic structure of Pal- 
estine; David Hurwitz’s exposé of the agrarian problem; 
and M. Nemirovsky’s statistical work on the Jewish immi- 
gration and the Arab population. 

The “Studies in Interpretation’’ are contributed by David 
Ben Gurion, Moses Beilinson, Berl Katzenelson, Eliezer 
Liebenstein, Yakov Hazan, Hayim Greenberg and Enzo 
Sereni. All these essays—some of them are a transcription 
of speeches made in labor conventions in Palestine—were 
written in the period between 1930 and 1935. They all 
recognize the importance of improved Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions and try to offer various ways to achieve this end. 
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Some of the solutions offered do not go beyond magic 
formulas and expressions of good will, but some of them, 
especially by Liebenstein, Hazan, and Sereni, contain definite 
proposals that may eventually pave a way not only to a 
Jewish-Arab peace but also to a close political and econ- 
omic cooperation between the two related peoples. These 
authors actually offer to the Arabs not only peace but an 
alliance. They seem to believe that without such an alli- 
ance to help the Arabs solve their other problems, the 
latter would not be interested in an understanding with 
the Jews. 

The extremely reasonable price of the book is an addi- 
tional reason why the “Jews and Arabs in Palestine” should 
be included in any Jewish private library, however modest, 
in this country. It et 5 be put on the “must” list of 
every Jew and Zionist in this country. 


PREFACE TO HITLER 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY, by Marvin Lowenthal. Jewish 
Publication Society. $2.75 


A BOOK on the German Jews at the present moment 
is not a commercial publication to amuse the public. 
Such a book has to be an action in an historic struggle: 
it must chart our way, it must quicken our passion with 
faith, or it must stiffen our will with an unwavering realiza- 
tion of the inevitable. 

In Lowenthal’s book one will find an accurate recounting 
of events. One will find expression of a humane and a 
sorrowing spirit that does not deceive itself with comfort- 
able illusions, that combines loyalty and sympathy with 
a gift for cool, objective appraisal. One will find an 
ingratiating ease of style, an oblique and glancing humor, 
an architctonic talent that disposes of sixteen centuries 
easily between the covers of a four hundred page book, 
complete in itself, containing in its own limits everything 
necessary for an understanding of the subject, and well seg- 
mented, arranged by a nice sense of form under chapter 
headings that join neatly in a tight logical structure. 

The book serves many of the uses that Lowenthal claims 
for it in the preface. For those who are bound to the 
fate of Israel, the story is indeed “the story of all Jewry” 
and gives point to that story. For others it may truly serve 
as an introduction to names and faces which are embarrass- 
ingly strange, or to the history behind our contemporary 
racial myths. Similarly, all the assorted claims that are 
made for the book are more or less justified. But the intro- 
duction of all these apologies is indication enough that the 
book is not what it should be. 

If one were to i a model for a popular book on this 
subject, one would require as a minimum something like 
the books of Strachey: where the issues are sharply posed, 
where the position advocated is unreservedly urged. Low- 
enthal occasionally has something to propose in addition to 
his gentle sermonizing. But instead of urging it with all 
the force and acumen at his command, he seems to let it 
slip at the end in a thin plea to humanity and the Jews. 
Perhaps this is inevitable in a writer who hesitates to force 
his analysis to distinguish between the basic and the inci- 
dental determinants of Jewish fate, but prefers rather to 
admit as a contributory factor, oni practically the same level, 
every condition which has seemed important to historians of 
Progressive tendencies, in addition to the favored explana- 
tions of the contemporary intellectual climate. It may be 
that it would take a Syrkin or a Borochov to accomplish 
Lowenthal’s task; his own book is the product of a some- 
what tired heart and, begging his pardon, of an unimpas- 
sioned mind. 


B, HALPERN 
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ANTI-SEMITISM DIAGNOSED 


ANTI-SEMITISM, Historically and Critically Examined. 
By Hugo Valentin. Viking Press. $3.00. 


7 highly readable book by a Swedish professor is 
a mine of information for a clinical case-study of anti- 
Semitism throughout the ages and particularly in modern 
times. The author surveys, briefly, anti-Semitism in an- 
tiquity and the middle ages, dwells fairly extensively on 
anti-Semitsm before and afer the World War, and then 
devotes a chapter on each of the following topics: Racial 
anti-Semitism, The Protocols, “Mein Kampf”, Jews and 
the Weimar Republic, The Jews’ Financial Power, “The 
Jewish International”, The Jews and Radicalism, The Jews 
and Bolshevism, The Talmud, The Jews and the “Pro- 
ductive” Industries, and concludes with a chapter on “The 
Future.” 

Professor Valentin enumerates a number of individual 
“causes” that have been advanced as an explanation for 
this complex social malady. Among these “causes” are 
religious fanaticism, competitive jealousy, the need to di- 
vert the fury of the impoverished masses from their real 
enemies, and. “an instinctive feeling of hostility” towards 
individuals and groups that are “different.” 

In philosophy, a cause is defined as a conjunction of 
necessary conditions, and it is no doubt true that a com- 
bination of factors constitute at any one time the “cause” 
of anti-Semitism. Professor Valentin admits this, though 
he claims that the basic or “dominant” factor has been 
and is “hatred of foreigners.” The alleged motives for 
baiting the Jews, he claims, have varied with every age 
and economic class. ‘Now the Jew is attacked as a dis- 
senter, now as a business rival, now as an alien. Anti- 
Semitism clearly follows the same laws as hatred directed 
against other minorities. When the minority is relatively 
small, and attracts relatively little attention, anti-Semitism 
is feeble. . . . The Jews’ quality of a permanent minority 
renders anti-Semitism permanent. In reality anti-Semitism 
is merely a special case of the hatred of foreigners.” 

The author, however, does not buttress this thesis con- 
vincingly. The best part of the book consist of a refuta- 
tion and disposal of the varied and manifold allegations of 
the anti-Semites. Professor Valentin shows their claims 
to be desperate rationalizations. But as he himself says, 
it does not “seem possible to get rid of anti-Semitism by 
the spread of enlightening literature. Passions are not to 
be stilled by statistical figures. With facts and reasoning 
it is possible no doubt to confute anti-Semitic assertions— 
but not to reach the bed-rock of the subconscious where 
hatred has its germs.” 

Professor Valentin likewise derides Jews who think that 
by acting this way or that way they can avoid anti-Semit- 
ism. ‘‘For it is not the Jews who are hated but an imagin- 
ary image of them, which is confounded with the reality, 
and the Jews’ actual ‘faults’ play a very unimportant part 
in the matter. . . . In fact, it is not at all certain that anti- 
Semitism would be weakened to any extent if the Jews were 
to consist exclusively of angels in human form.” 

Since according to the author, the basic cause of anti- 
Semitism is hatred of the foreigner (however this may be 
rationalized) little hope is held out for the disappearance 
of anti-Semitism in the Diaspora. The author does say 
that perhaps “better times’ may mitigate this hatred, but 
he has no theory to propound as to how to bring “better 
times” about. He argues neither for socialism or commun- 
ism. He has no remedy to offer, but he does advise the 
Jews to productivize their own suffering masses, and to 
strengthen their inner spiritual resources so that they “may 
be equal to bearing their lot in the right way, with humility 
and pride, ennobling constraint into freedom.” 
MICHAEL ALPER 
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BROOKS GONE NATIVE? 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND by Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., ‘Inc. $4.00. 


a “The Flowering of New England”, the talent of Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks may be said to have come to full 
bloom. With sure and deft hand he writes the literary 
history of New England from 1815 until the Civil War. 
The theme is congenial to him, and he moves among the 
material with ease. It is his fine achievement not only 
to have subtly reproduced a moving panorama of the 
thoughts and hopes of our nineteenth century artists but 
also with almost a novelist’s skill to have succeeded in 
revivifying the personalities of great Americans like Emer- 
son, Hawthorne and Thoreau. And he treads the very 
background with an air of quiet knowledge, evoking scenes 
as fragrant and pungent as autumnal foliage. With the 
publication of this book, Mr. Brooks reveals himself a 
highly-gifted descriptive artist. 

Yet from his very skill stems the source of his weakness. 
His volume offers not objective criticism but glowing des- 
cription. Readers have a right to expect more than charm- 
ing writing from Van Wyck Brooks. For an entire genera- 
tion he searchingly analyzed American culture, arraigned 
its predominant materialism, and deplored its lack of 
nourishment for the artist. His courageous attitude broke 
fruitful new trails in the minds of burgeoning writers. 
Those who, with good reason, look to him for a vital in- 
terpretation of American genius and mores cannot help 
but be disappointed by his new work on this score. It is 
a case of critic turned commentator. Like the later James 
Russell Lowell, Mr. Brooks too has “abandoned the sphere 
of the critic, which called for stronger muscles than he 

ssessed” and transformed ‘himself into “the winning 

well of the study.” 

And what is worse, the delightful later Brooks shows 
evidence of having become narrower, almost provincial. 
In searching for roots, he noted that the most vital Amer- 
ican intelligences possessed an “instinct for self-preserva- 
tion” which “kept them at home in spirit.” With this 
rag gd we have no quarrel. The urge to cling to the 
ways of ones’ forbears is in itself good. It augurs, as Mr. 
Brooks well sees, ‘a community serenely sure of itself and 
sure of its future, eager to perpetuate its forms.” But such 
sureness may be deadening. When Brooks summarizes 
New England culture in Spenglarian phraseology of a 
“homogeneous people . . . with a strong sense of home 
and fatherland”, symbolized in a “culture-city”, Boston— 
that finally surrenders to New York, which “stands for 
cosmopolitan deracination”, he waxes defeatist. To dismiss 
the coming of a new age, and the infusion of myriad fresh 
strains into American life, in such despairing sentences con- 
stitutes not so much a eulogy of the dead as a denial of 
the living. This stand is not altogether new, for as long 
as his America’s Coming of Age, Mr. Brooks displayed the 
animus of an “hereditary American” by pining for the 
“plain, fresh, homely, impertinent, essentially innocent 
America that had passed.” Why Rip Van Winkle, he then 
wrote, might wake up to find pioneers changed into “Jews, 
Lithuanians, Maygars, and German Socialists”, and be sur- 
prised to hear “the thunder of their alien wants.” What 
was then a passing mood seems since to have crystallized 
into a definite point of view. Brooks has gone native with 
a vengeance. In his enthusiasm for New England, he ne- 
giects to emphasize that Hawthorne anathemized its fun- 
damental religious intolerance; Emerson castigated its wor- 
— of material things; and Thoreau proved in his own 
self-sufficiency that it was none too kind to dissenters. Mr. 
Brooks prefers to stress the more insular elements. With 
obvious approval he sketches Margaret Fuller as remarking 
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the money-making ambitions of Yankees and idly wonder- 
ing whether “more could be hoped of the Germans and 
Swedes, who were flocking into these beautiful wildernesses, 
amid the prairie flowers and the lowing cattle.” With the 
same air of affirmation, he shows Thoreau at Walden eyeing 
Irish “ragamuffins” in “vague hostility’ because they were 
“the first wave of the sea that was to sweep away so many 
landmarks.” 


Mr. Brooks need harbor no fears that what is most valu- 
able in New England's contribution will die out. Emily 
Dickinson in her own “Concord” of Amherst perpetuated 
the twin seed of New England mysticism and realism; 
Whitman in Camden burst upon the land, embodying the 
best ideas of Emerson and his hope in the prairies; pro- 
jecting Hawthorne, Poe gave expression to the rich mysti- 
cism of self-exploration, an approach surely known to the 
oldest of cultures; and Melville, extending Thoreau’s do- 
mains, sought in the universality of the sea the peculiar 
grain of his own country. Appreciation for the Puritan 
spirit does not necessarily conflict with putting it into proper 
relation to the whole continent. 

We cannot be as easy on Brooks as he is on Lowell: 
“Take him on his own ground! Do not remind him of his 
old pretensions. Do not embarrass him with questions. 
Forget the radical views of his earlier days. . . . Men are 
not born every day who can write such essays.” Since the 
untimely death of Vernon Parrington, America is wanting 
an historian of calibre to estimate our literature in terms 
of national life. Mr. Brooks surpasses Parrington in sheer 
writing ability, but it remains to be seen whether his mind 
is as sharp an instrument. So far, unfortunately, his hori- 
zons and outlook have not proven those of a first-rate liter- 
ary historian. Inasmuch as Mr. Brooks plans to do a liter- 
ary history of the United States, of which “The Flowering 
of New England” is but an “episode,” we trust that he 
may yet transcend what he himself calls “domestic stan- 
dards” and put his mind to the “world test.” Precisely 
because we desire his gift to cut the deepest swathe in our 
national thinking, we are asking for a Brooks who will 
write from a larger perspective and with greater intellectual 
detachment. 

QUEENA POLLACK 


LIGHT ON LIBERALISM 


THE RISE OF LIBERALISM. The Philosophy of a Busi- 
ness Civilization. By Harold J. Laski. Harper & Bro- 
thers. $3.00. 


ges OF the more curious phenomena of the time is the 

existence of a considerable group of people who are 
very uneasy about being called “liberals.” Until 1929 
liberalism was associated with an admirable breadth of 
view on social problems. Today it is suspect as a blind 
concealing an utter inadequacy in a time of testing. Worse 
still, it has been appropriated by such persons as Ogden 
Mills and such journals as The American Mercury as an 
accurate description of their position, and the line they 
take appears to most liberals as “reactionary.” 

In Professor Laski’s new book there is more light on 
liberalism than in any other recent volume. The social 
and intellectual climate in which liberalism grew up is 
restudied with highly illuminating results. It is not so 
much that Professor Laski brings new information to light 
—for he brings remarkably little—as that he places old 
information in a new perspective. 

When we studied the intellectual history of Western Eu- 
rope the liberating forces that began to show themselves 
in the sixteenth century and which developed at an acceler- 
ating rate during the seventeenth and eighteenth, were de- 
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picted as more oc less the final fruits of progress. The 
slow disintegration of the medieaval synthesis under the 
assaults of the dissident theologians, the explorers, the theo- 
retical and applied scientists, and the secular political theor- 
ists, was regarded not so much as a phase of the history 
of mankind than as a final formulation of human wisdom 
which would be expanded and deepened but not fundamen- 
tally changed. Professor Laski handles all this familiar ma- 
terial (what memories the names and doctrines he cites in- 
voke!) to demonstrate the progress whereby the world 
moved from St. Thomas Aquinas to Adam Smith, from 
agrarian feudalism to the beginnings of industrial capital- 
ism. The agrarian feudal aristocracy declined; the bour- 
geoisie rose to power. 

Liberalism, historically speaking, is the body of doctrine 
that provided the rationale or the bourgeois triumph. To 
show how it was developed by the synthesis of the conclu- 
sions of several disciplines which were experiencing a simul- 
taneous and combined movement in accordance with their 
several “interior logics” was an intricate task here bril- 
liantly executed. 

The missing element in the picture is one of which Pro- 
fessor Laski is conscious and it is the one which is causing 
gtief to those who are uneasy about their liberalism. It is 
the liberal “temper.” Beyond any doubt, the logic of lib- 
eralism is the defence of the bourgeois point of view; but 
the temper of liberalism constantly leads to the acceptance 
of positions and programs farther and farther left. Whether 
or not one can remain /iberal in temper and get far enough 
outside bourgeois liberalism as historically portrayed really 
to solve the problems bourgeois society now poses, is the 
essence of the problem. As matter stand, it is an uncom- 
fortable truth that the history of liberalism leads one straight 
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to Ogden Mills, The American Mercury and the New York 
Herald-Tribune, Professor Laski’s book simply must be 
read by all who don't want to end up in that fold. 


C, HARTLEY GRATTAN 


NOAH PANDRE. By Salman Schneor. Translated by 
Joseph Leftwich. Lee Furman. $2.00. 


OAH PANDRE, the hero, represents millions of 

Noahs, in mines, factories and farms the world over; 
ignorant, strong, well-meaning and with an intense lust 
for life, “but op and terrorized on every hand by that 
mysterious force, “constituted authority” ; his father-in-law, 
is the modern Job, victim of unrelenting tragedy, while 
Chaye Sarah, the village lunatic with an uncanny gift of 
sensing app ing calamity, is a picturesque though 
somewhat vulgarized version of the Greek Chorus. 

Noah is sent to jail for two years. He is innocent of all 
guilt. The police chief was drunk, and it was he who had 
started the altercation. Noah merely tried to save the 
millionaire’s cow from burning to death. Why didn’t they 
believe him? He probably would never have discovered the 
reason, were it not for the Socialist whom he meets in 
From the latter Noah learns it was the Insur- 


prison. 
ance Company that was really responsible for all his 
troubles; that he was sent to jail because it suited their 


purpose. Noah, the giant, ponders over this, long and 
angrily. And when, in the epilogue, Noah is seen me 
long, determined strides on his way back to his wife 
child, the meaning of the allegory is clear. For then we 
see before us not merely an individual who finally has 
come to recognize his real foe, but all of oppr and 
exploited humanity marching desperately toward a solu- 
tion of its social ills. 
MORTON DEUTSCH 


CHRONICLES OF THE MONTH 








I. PALESTINE 


LL PALESTINE—both Arab and Jewish—is agog 

over the proceedings of the Royal Commission. The 
Jewish population had its great moment when Dr. Weiz- 
mann, appearing before the Commissioners, addressed them 
not on the defensive but as the great leader of a movement 
for liberation. ‘Talking with the tireless patience of a 
national spokesman vindicating the rights of his people, he 
described the dire misery of diaspora Jewry and insisted 
that the government adopt a dynamic policy of intensive 
settlement of Jews on the land. The Hebrew press re- 
ceived Dr. Weizmann’s address with a storm of enthusiastic 
appreciation. Davar said editorially: “His words were 
charged with meaning and emotion, weighted with self- 
esteem, a sense of national honor and an unshaken belief 
in the justice of our cause—the historic struggle of the 
Jewish people for resurrection.” Haboker, another Hebrew 
daily, declared: “It was a great day in Jewish history and 
a day of victory for Weizmann.” - 

Shortly after Dr. Weizmann gave his dramatic testimony, 
heard by the Commissioners as well as by all Jewry “with 
a feeling of awe’, the yishuv was stirred again, in a different 
way. As Moshe Shertok, head of the political department 
of the Jewish Agency, began to report on immigration, the 
amicable atmosphere of the Royal Commission suddenly 
changed: the Jewish witness became a prisoner in the dock 
facing six hostile prosecutors. Without preliminaries Lord 
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Peel, Chairman of the Commission, charged the Jewish 
Agency with failing to stop illegal Jewish immigration. 
Sherthok replied in a forthright and spirited manner. The 
Agency’s duty is not to prevent Jewish immigration but to 
effect it; and though the Agency posts warnings against 
such immigration in its offices in various countries, “it is 
unthinkable that a Jew should give information which would 
lead to the deportation of other Jews.” Surely the Com- 
mission understood that Jews who come illegally into 
Palestine do so “not for the pleasure of breaking the law?” 
But Lord Peel persisted: “It is the first duty of every 
citizen to assist the authorities to enforce the law.” To 
which Shertok asked: “May I appeal to you, sir, to put 
yourself in our place?” But Lord Peel shrugged his shoul- 
ders and politely commented: “You are entitled to say any- 
thing.” Another controversy of the same type occurred at 
a later session when Shertok denounced government dis- 
crimination against Jews for public employment and urged 
that the municipalities of Haifa and Jerusalem (more than 
half of whose populations is Jewish) be instructed to grant 
half of its public work to Jews. Lord Peel interrupted 
with the question: “Isn’t it an unhealthy situation to em- 
ploy people on a racial percentage, instead of considering 
everyone a Palestinian?” Mr. Shertok answered: “That is 
the future aim.” “What future—when Jews are a major- 
ity?” Lord Peel continued. Shertok replied: “When polit- 
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ical strife has been settled and the economic standards of 
Jewish and Arabic laborers have been equalized. In the 
meantime, the carrying out of such a policy as you describe 
means the virtual exclusion of Jews, as has been shown 
through the experience of the railways (where only 365 
Jews, out of a total of 4300, are employed). Jews must 
not be regarded as second-class citizens.” 

While such verbatim reports can be found by Jewish 
readers in Hebrew papers, the Arab masses are not so 
fortunate. The only impressions they get are carefully 
manipulated. by an Arab press which consistently distorts 
news of the Commission’s proceedings. A Difaa, the 
Mutfti’s vehicle, entirely ignored the testimony given at open 
sessions, but disseminated false rumors concerning the sub- 
jects discussed in camera. Falastin (Naschashibi’s Arab 
Christian organ which advocates Arab participation in the 
Royal Commission) helped itself to reports of proceedings 
from the Hebrew newspapers—until the day Weizmann 
spoke. Then instead of printing news stories of his speech, 
it broke out into a rash of prickly editorials composed in 
this vein: “Weizmann says that Jews are being driven to 
the wall? Let them perish and they will no longer live 
in misery!” This abuse gave the cue to the entire Arab 
press. Among the memory gems appearing in the Arab 
newspapers may be mentioned: Jews wish to import into 
Palestine millions of their “stinkard breed”. Weizmann, 
that “visionary quack”, would “heal the ills of his people 
by bleeding the Arabs”. And “the Arabs must resort to 
force and force will prevail.” 

This appeal to “force” sounded in A4-Difaa is not alto- 
gether mere braggadoccio. For though the “strike” is 
over, considerable supplies of arms have been constantly 
smuggled into the country. Terrorist bands are known to 
be organizing in Transjordania, waiting for the Royal 
Commission to leave the country so that they can begin 
earning their promised monthly salary. Apparently a few 
have been paid in advance, for some are on the job already. 
Only a few days after Weizmann addressed the English 
investigators, terrorism broke loose again. The first attack 
occurred near the Wailing Wall, where Joseph Hamburger, 
a man of forty-five was shot down. Not far from the spot 
where this new victim’s blood discolored the cobbles, the 
same attackers also took aim at an old Jew returning from 
synagogue. Luckily those shots went wild. Shortly after- 
wards, sixty-year old Dov Berchard, of Haifa, out on guard 
duty, crumpled up when seriously wounded by snipers from 
ambush. And the Arab fight against British imperialism 
still takes the monstrous form of potshots at Jewish in- 
fants. On December 4, under cover of darkness, an armed 
Arab band stole into the model Jewish children’s village of 
Ben Sheman. There in the dormitories were sleeping 
three hundred youngsters varying in age from three to 
fifteen years. They slept no more, however, when patriot’s 
bullets penetrated the walls near their cots. Miraculously, 
all the village children escaped injury. And Arabs have 
also gone back to their old tricks of strewing broken glass 
on the main highways, and of placing bombs on railway 
tracks. 

“Force” is by no means applied only to the Jewish sec- 
tions. Many wealthy Arabs are now being “squeezed” to 
finance a new military campaign which Fawzi Bey el 
Kawkagi, self-styled leader of the recent riots, promises to 
head. In one village five Arabs who refused to part with 


. the cash tribute demanded of them were shot down. And 


in Beisan, the Mayor’s young son was killed after his 
father displayed unwillingness to swell terrorists’ funds. 
In many cases, Arab terrorism is assuming a hue of religious 
fanaticism. Pious Moslems now call for a boycott of 
Christian Arab shops. On December 11, Moslem bus 
drivers in Jerusalem issued a manifesto advising their co- 
religionists not to use the vehicles of National Auto Bus 
Company because it is run by Christians. And two days 
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before Christmas, bloody quarrels occurred in the streets 
of Jaffa over the shooting of Michael Mitri, Christian 
chairman of the Arab Labor Association at Jaffa—who had 
been incarcerated in the Sarafend prison camp for helping 
his Moslem “friends” foment the recent disorders. 

But records of “force” and excitement over the Royal 
Commission are ‘only newspaper headlines which do not 
wholly reflect the essential doings of the country. Those 
real activities may be found in the constant branching out 
of economic and cultural enterprises. 

Palestine Jewry is determined more than ever to become 
a maritime people. A few weeks ago workers in the Tel 
Aviv port completed the concrete jetty and installed per- 
manent cranes. Now they are busy constructing a break- 
water and harbor inside the Yarkon river to shelter the 
lighters plying between the ships and shore. From Tel Aviv 
with its new docks, interest has begun to shift to Haifa, 
after a long period of apparently fruitless negotiations with 
Government authorities, Histadrut pressure finally induced 
the Haifa harbor management to take on thirty Jewish 
stevedores. Many of these lads, formerly engaged in agri- 
cultural training, jumped at the opportunity to show that 
they could conquer the sea as well as reclaim the land. Fu- 
ture Jewish maritime workers will be trained on a special 
center to be situated on sixty dunam of land which the 
Histadrut has just allotted for that purpose. 

Dockworkers and farmers both participated in the open- 
ing of the Palestine Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Arturo Toscanini. The famed maestro flew to Pales- 
tine several days before the scheduled premiere of the new 
orchestra founded by Bronislaw Hubermann, well-known 
European violinist. Toscanini scored a great personal tri- 
umph. Ovation after ovation by Jewish throngs followed 
the former conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
Everywhere he went, people greeted him with wild enthu- 
siasm. After visiting several settlements, he expressed 
amazement at the progress which Jews had made in re- 
building the Holy Land. As a gesture of appreciation for 
multitudes of music-loving Jewish dockworkers and farm- 
hands, Toscanini converted the last two rehearsals of the 
orchestra into free concerts for members of the kibbutzim 
in the Tel Aviv district. Bronislaw Hubermann acted as 
chief usher for the jubilant workers, while sixty-five mem- 
bers of the orchestra went through a brilliant rehearsal. 
The program selected for the occasion consisted of Rossini’s 
Overture; Brahms’ Symphony Number 2; Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and von Weber’s Overture to Oberon. On Decem- 
ber 29, the Jewish workers showed their gratitude in return 
by confering upon Arturo Toscanini the title of farmer— 
the most honored title among halutzim (Jewish pioneers) 
in Palestine. The Jewish Agency, the Executive of the 
Histadrut, and the city fathers of Tel Aviv offered him 
receptions, and in reply to these tributes from the officials 
and the rank and file of a people creating a new social 
order Toscanini said: “The music lovers of several great 
countries have been lost to me but I have found a new 
country to replace them. I want to return here every 
year.” 

Nor is inauguration of the Symphony Orchestra—whose 
debut received international notice—the only cultural ad- 
venture enjoyed by Eretz Israel. A new dramatic group, 
Teatron Ivri (Hebrew Theatre) has been formed. Its 
initial production entitled “A Storm in a Glass of Water, 
or This is Where the Dof Lies Buried”, affords a hearty 
laugh at melodrama. Matate, (The Broom) a satirical 
theatre in the Parisian style, hits nearer home with its 
parody on the Royal Commission. Habima, the most tal- 
ented of the troupes, goes on tour in the Emek with a 
repertoire of Maugham’s “Sacred Flame”, “Children of the 
Meadow”, and “Four Generations”. The Emek coopera- 
tixes have always shown interest in dramatic presentations. 
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Two settlements, Ain Harod and Tel Yoself, are con- 
structing a joint theatre building, which thus far boasts 


only a stage and proscenium. Neither roof nor walls as yet 


shelter the spectators who squat out on the open field, knees 
hugged up beneath them, to view the entertainment. It 
was Ohel (Workers’ Dramatic Troupe) which brought to 
settlers in the Emek their first moment of relaxation after 
a half year of nerve-wracking tension. The travelling 
group presented “Adventures of Benjamin III” (which 
had been given in thirty-two different Keren Hayesod vil- 


lages and kvutzot to audiences aggregating 4,500 people). 


The play made a profound impression on the Emek colon- 
ists. As one settler, writing in Davar, graphically described 
the experience: “Searchlights still comb the skies, sil- 
houetting those who watch by night. The echo of shots 
resounds intermittently. . . . And now Ohel brings us this 
play in which East European ghetto-dwellers, yearning for 
Palestine, dream of redemption. These diaspora moods 
compel comparison with our own reactions to what has be- 
fallen us these past months, our accomplishments, and our 
refusal to retreat or falter.” 


ll. DIASPORA 
@ by Abraham G. Duker 


HE PLACE which German Jewry occupied in the 

Jewish press during the first years of the Hitler 
regime is steadily being taken over by the Jews of Poland. 
The 3,100,000 Jewish inhabitants of that country are at 
present beignning to enter a period of outright and open 
anti-Semitic policy on the part of both the regime and the 
majority of the population of the country. It is a deliberate 
policy of restrictions with the definite purpose of making 
life unbearable for the Jews so that they will be forced to 
emigrate. At the same time, the government is engaged in 
preparing the grounds for presenting the problem of the 
Jews as one which requires an international solution through 
the granting of colonies or other places of emigration for 
Poland. ' : 

One of the greatest difficulties facing the present rulers 
of the country is their lack of mass support. Unlike the 
Nazi and the Fascist regimes of Germany and Italy which 
are backed by great numbers of organized mass followers, 
the Pilsudski clique was unsuccessful in its attempts to 
reach a rapport with the masses. As a result, the present 
dictatorship faces a determined opposition from both the 
Right and the Left in addition to splits along different 
class interests within the government camp. Increasing 
economic difficulties make it imperative for the government 
to come to terms with the Right. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, this means the adoption of an outright and open 
anti-Semitic policy, which will prepare the ideological back- 
ground for unity with the Right or possibly create the 
necessary mass basis for the government by stealing the 
most effective arguments and slogans of the opposition. As 
a result, government spokesmen have become of late openly 
anti-Jewish. The sessions of the present Sejm, a travesty 
on representative government, offer the spectacle of unity 
of opinion at least on one problem, namely the Jewish one, 
since there is little else to talk about. On the Sejm tribune, 
the “conservatives” and the Colonels vie one with one an- 
other in the explanations of their proposed solutions for 
the economic ills of their country. The premier Slawoj- 
Sladkowski, for instance, is “reasonable” and “fair”. “In 
line with our wish of maintaining the same rights for all 
the citizens, we take care that no anti-Jewish excesses shall 
take place. All cases of excesses are strictly punished. But 
the same social justice orders us to rejoice in and greet 
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with joy these most gifted peasant individuals, who are 
leaving the overpopulated villages for the cities, in order 
to find their livelihood in commerce and industry.” Colonel 
Beck considers the problem as a European one. Dudzinski 
has no responsible government position, hence he can afford 
to be more outspoken. “Two nations,” he declared, “can 
not live in the same state. The Poles having obtained in- 
dependence are the masters in their own land. For Jews 
there is but one solution, namely, emigration, in which the 
Poles can help them.” Budzynski warned the government 
that it will not be able to maintain itself unless it will 
adopt a definitely anti-Semitic program. 

Thus the emigration fallacy is becoming more and more 
popular in Poland. At the same time the government dis- 
courages the middle classes from emigration through its 
establishment of the currency export restrictions. Poland is 
learning fast from Hitler. 

The Endeks, however, refuse to listen to Skladkowski’s 
fine sermons on social justice. They, too, are playing for 
the mob, and they have a better trained orchestra. Their 
students are keeping up the demand for the ghetto, seething 
with picturesque actions, such as fake hunger strikes and 
with more sordid ones such as pogroms and beatings. At- 
tacks against Jews take place in Szczuczyn, Ciechanwiec, 
and other places. The Wilno riots are a classic in the his- 
tory of modern pogrom making. Women and children 
participated together with the police in physical attack 
against the Jews. An eight year old Jewish child upon 
being reassured of his safety by his mother, replied as 
follows: “What is the use, mother; they will kill us later, 
anyway.” In a different city a ten year old Polish boy 
stabbed a Jewish boy of the same age. Thus the psycholog- 
ical preparations for wholesale pogroms continue relatively 
unpunished. The boycott too is waged on all fronts with 
the open approval of the premier. The yellow badge for 
Jewish stores has been introduced by the Nara pickets. 
Exclusion of the Jews or the limitation of their numbers 
in various professions beginning with the bar and ending 
with hotel industry have been proposed by the various pro- 
fessional and business associations. Jewish applicants have 
been rejected by the health services maintained by the state. 
The Shechitah limitation bill was scheduled for January 
1, 1937. It is expected that 20,000 Jews will lose the 
means of earning a livelihood through it. A statistical study 
brought out the facts that out of 2,951 persons engaged in 
the meat industry (number statistically studied) 1,687 earn 
less than an average of $1.50 weekly, 551 earn between 
$2.00 to $4.00 and only 358 average $9.00 weekly. Thus 
it is clearly seen that the present elimination affects largely 
the lower classes, and that the declassment of the proletariat 
is beginning to assume serious proportions. 

Just as striking are the judicial pogroms. There are at 
present 1500 cases of “insults to the Polish nationality” pend- 
ing before the courts of Poland. This is a Polish form of 
the German practice of insulting the Fuehrer. It is being 
utilized by persons in settling private grudges and is given 
full publicity in the press. 

The totalitarian tendency of the government to control 
even Jewish communal life was shown in its recent attempt 
to force the Jewish Agency to give it a voice in the dis- 
tribution of emigration certificates for Palestine. This was 
naturally not granted. The recently elected Kehillah Coun- 
cil in Warsaw was disbanded by decree and a government 
Comissar was appointed to manage the affairs of the com- 
munity. All the Jewish parties decided to boycott the Com- 
issar. The government retaliated by threatening to suspend 
the Yiddish press and to arrest the editors for protesting 
too much. 

The Messianist attempt of the Jewish Youth Front 
march to Palestine will probably be repeated in the spring. 
Its leader, Wilhelm Rippel has been negotiating with the 
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Rumanian Government concerning the rights of transit 
for his “army”. The decision of Hadassah to begin a youth 
aliyah of Polish-Jewish children is a step in the right di- 
rection. Polish Jewry is still being treated like a step- 
child by its prosperous western relatives. 


ILHELM FRICK announced that new decrees 
: , against the Jews are no more necessary. Evi- 
dently, the Nazis feel that they have gone far enough. 
Nevertheless, some new laws against the Jews were promul- 
gated at about the same time. A new exchange law de- 
creed for virtual confiscation of Jewish money and property. 
What will the enemies of the Palestine transfer say now? 
The few corners in the economic life of the country which 
the Nazi broom has not as yet reached are being swept 
clean of Jews. Thus, a new decree prohibits the Jews 
from occupation in the field of insurance. The Christmas 
boycott propaganda against Jewish merchants continued 
unabated. The attempts to seclude the Jews in the cultural 
ghetto have reached a new height by the prohibition to 
rabbis to use the German language in their Chanukah 
sermons. This is in line with the effort made by the Nazis 
to force the German Jews to use the Hebrew language as 
their cultural medium. Thus another “proof” of Nazi- 
Zionist cooperation is seized on eagerly by the Communist 
opponents of Zionism. A number of leading Zionists in- 
cluding Rabbi Leo Prinz and the philosopher Martin Buber 
were deprived of their passports by the Gestapo. The 
number of the “captives of Zion” in Germany is thus on 
the increase. The ransom price is not as yet known. It is 
commonly agreed that the comparative lack of Jewish par- 
ticipation in the defense of David Frankfurter and the 
strict sentence imposed on him by the Swiss court has 
saved the German Jews from a series of grave difficulties. 


N OMINOUS sign pointing to forthcoming changes 

can be gauged from the action of King Carol of 
Rumania who for the first time during his reign failed to 
include Jewish institutions in his Christmas charity list. 
He also refused to grant an audience to a Jewish delega- 
tion. Zionists are being continuously persecuted. A pro- 
posal for the abolition of the Shechitah a Ja Poland is being 
seriously considered. Jews in Transylvania, Bessarabia 
and Bukovina are in danger of losing their residence rights. 
Professor Cuza demanded in parliament that the Jews 
be exiled to Madagascar, a French possession, because Leon 
Blum is a Jew. He also called for complete elimination 
of the Jews from the economic life of the country and for 
the confiscation of their property. When Rabbi Nemirower 
attempted to answer him from the floor of the parliament, 
he was told to “keep his mouth shut and to talk in the 
synagogue.” 


HE FASCIST Farinacci is continuing his anti-Semitic 
propaganda in the Regime Fascista. Much attention 
was paid by the world press to the chagrin of the Fascists 
in the flogging incident in Tripoli, where governor Italo 
Balbo is trying to protect Italian business from Arab compe- 
tition by making Jews the scapegoat. At the same time 
Italy is continuing its hospitality to Jewish students from 
Poland and Hungary and to German refugees. Evidently, 
Fascism is anti-Semitic only where its interests dictate. 
Other fascist activities are reported from various South 
African countries, especially from Guatemala. Fascism 
is becoming a serious danger in South Africa. All the 
Fascist groups are now united in the anti-Semitic South 
American National Fascist Organization. When a last 
minute rush before the almost complete restriction of immi- 
gration brought a specially chartered shipload of German 
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Jewish refugees, it was met by Fascist mobs. The Na- 
tionalist Boer party is greatly influenced by the Fascists. 
Chances are that anti-Jewish bills will be introduced in 
the parliament in order to make naturalization more dif- 
ficult for the Jews. This would involve a drastic de- 
parture from the principle of the “white men’s equality”. 
In England, the. passage of a new law which prohibits the 
wearing of uniforms by political groups is expected to cur- 
tail seriously the activities of Mosley and his ruffian 
followers. 

More cheerful news was reported on the “cultural 
front” in the Soviet Union. It seems that the new Stalinist 
nationalist policy and the resulting return to traditional 
cultural values are affecting the Jewish Communist leaders 
too, though probably against their own wishes. Thus the 
Yiddish section of the Moscow Pedagogic and Literary 
Institute is conducting a series of lectures on the subject 
of medieval and modern Hebrew literature. Even a more 
important event is the publication of the first Hebrew book 
in the U.S.S.R. since 1928.- It is a continuation of the 
series of the Wiener Catalogue of the Friedlaender Collec- 
tion in the Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Science of 
Leningrad and Moscow. The appearance of a Hebrew 
title page in Russia marks an event not only in the field of 
Hebrew bibliography. But, the persecution of Zionists and 
Hebrew writers is continuing unabated. An attempt was 
made by the Birobidjan Forpost to link some of the executed 
Trotskyites to Zionism. 

The promise of Biro-Bidjan as a place for refugees 
from Poland and other East European countries was dis- 
puted by the outstanding authority in the field of Jewish 
colonization in the Soviet Union, Dr. Joseph Rosen, the 
head of the Agro-Joint. He declared at the Conference of 
the Joint held in New York on December 13, that the 
U.S.S.R. and Biro-Bidjan offer great opportunities for 
immigration from outside of Russia, that the Soviet gov- 
ernment does not want or ask for money for the settlement 
of Russian Jews, and that because of the involved inter- 
national situation today not a single foreign family was 
settled as a part of the project which called for the settle- 
ment of a thousand foreign families in Biro-Bidjan. This 
challenge of Dr. Rosen, coupled with the strange refusal 
of the Russian government to take advantage of the ex- 
periences and prestige of the Agro-Joint in the execution 
of the Biro-Bidjan project and its preference in establish- 
ing its own agencies, such as the Icor and the Ambidjan call 
for a straightforward statement from the Russian govern- 
ment. It is not right to utili.: the plight of the Polish 
Jews in all kinds of propaganda-making “innocent” and 
semi-‘innocent” organizations. 


Ill. AMERICA 
® by Elsie Gluck 


ABOR events of the past months fall into two main 
categories: the activities of the unions in the mass pro- 
duction industries affiliated with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization together with the events in the marine 
strike; and on the political field, developments as they affect 
labor, employed and unemployed, in private employment and 
WPA. 

At a recent symposium on the outcome of the American 
Federation of Labor convention, a speaker from the C. I. O. 
pointed out that in contrast to the splitting going on at 
Tampa, in the field itself wherever C. I. O. unions were in 
action, craft and industrial unionists cooperated one with 
another. A recently recognized unit of the rubber workers’ 
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union insisted that the company’s construction be done by 
union labor; in towns where industrial unions have become 
strong, the service and consumers’ trades are being organ- 
ized in order to keep union patronage. Certainly the deci- 
sions of the convention have not retarded the rapid develop- 
ments of organization in the mass production industries. To 
cite only the most outstanding examples: 


In Detroit, the center of the automobile industry—and of 
the Black Legion— there have been a number of sit-down 
strikes some of which have already been successfully con- 
cluded, others of which are on the way to victory. Twelve 
hundred employees of the Midland Steel Company are back 
at work as members of the steel workers’ union; negotiations 
are now going on to settle the strike of 5,000 at the Kelsey- 
Hayes Whell Company in Detroit with several thousand 
other employees of the same firm on strike in Windsor, Can- 
ada. An eight-day sit-down strike at the Bendix Auto Parts 
Company involving 1,300 men was successfully concluded. 
Six hundred employees of the Aluminum Co., members of the 
steel workers’ union, have gone back to work after a similar 
successfully conducted strike. 


The close inter-relation between these major industries, 
often stressed in these columns, is shown by the strike of 
14,000 workers in the flat-glass industry. These workers 
represent, according to the union, 85 per cent of the total 
production in the industry and 95 per cent of the production 
of glass or the automobile industry. 


On the whole the sit-down strikes have been conducted 
without the violence attending on most attempts of workers 
to gain union recognition. The strike of 3,750 members of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
at the Sun Shipyards in Chester, Pennsylvania, did involve 
bloodshed and the killing and wounding of strikers. The 
latest report from the press is that this strike, too, has been 
settled, and that the strikers will receive the bonuses prom- 
ulgated by the company before the strike was begun. 


To the question which arose in the minds of many when 
the raise in steel wages was announced, it can now firmly be 
answered that the announcement speeded up the influx into 
the steel workers’ union, whose membership probably now 
includes 200,000 of the 500,000 workers in the industry, and 
whose spreading influence among the company union repre- 
sentatives promises a real contest in the spring. 

The first show-down between organized labor and capital 
was expected in the steel industry. Instead it has come in 
the automobile industry. The United Automobile Workers’ 
Union has had its first conference with the heads of the 
General Motors Company, employing in their many plants, 
some 211,000 men. The outcome, a referal to plant super- 
intendents, has been termed unsatisfactory by the union and 
by John L. Lewis. The automobile workers’ union is gain- 
ing at the rate of 3,000 a week in Detroit and almost as 
rapidly in other automobile centers. 

Another field of remarkable progress has been in the elec- 
trical equipment industry, completely dominated two years 
ago by company unionism. Corporations such as the Gen- 
eral Electric, the Westinghouse and the American Bosch 
Company have been forced to deal with the United Electri- 
cal Workers, an outgrowth of the federal unions in the 
radio and electrical industry, which refused to enter the 
Electrical Workers’ Brotherhood on a basis of no represent- 
ation. In Schenectady, New Kensington, Pa., and else- 
where, members of this union have beén in the majority in 
recent polls of the workers. 

Incidentally, one union which did accept the dictum of the 
A. F. of L. and entered a craft union without full member- 
ship was the Saw Mill and Lumber Workers’ Union, com- 
prising some 74,000 workers and organized on an industrial 
basis. Since the convention of the Carpenters’ Union recent- 
ly held gave them no further rights, there is a strong likeli- 
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hood that they will leave the carpenters’ union and throw in 
their lot with the C. I. O. 


The U. S. Department of Labor points out that all these 
strikes however, include only 60,737 workers, and that 
35,000 of these are to be accounted for by the marine strikes. 
They contrast these figures with those of a million workers 
in 1922 when the railroad men were on strike, and 140,000 
in 1926 when the miners were on strike. But the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the strikes of today, is that, with the ex- 
ception of the marine strikers, they are taking place in indus- 
tries which in 1926 were completely untouched by unionism, 
in steel, textile, automobile, in the face of widely promul- 
gated wage increases and bonuses. 


As we turn from these strikes to the political situation as 
it affects labor, the outstanding feature is that labor, despite 
the Roosevelt election, will have a major struggle on its 
hands. True, the National Association of Manufacturers 
has called off its fight with the “New Deal” but a careful 
analysis of its program fails to reveal any real change of 
heart. The first point of attack was on the relief program. 
Using the election cries of prosperity as a starting point, the 
campaign of the Association and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to cut relief and WPA seems to have met with suc- 
cess. Shortly after the success of the “Stop Landon” drive, 
it was announced from Washington that even before Janu- 
ary Ist, 10 per cent of all of the 2,500,000 on WPA would 
be dropped and turned over to the Resettlement Administra- 
tion whose monthly allowance is about half that of the low- 
est WPA wage schedule. In addition 175,000 were to be 
dismissed. A great outcry against this not only by the 
Workers’ Alliance, the organization of the unemployed, but 
by city mayors headed by LaGuardia, resulted in an an- 
nounced change of plans. According to recent figures, there 
are still 8,000,000 unemployed; only 2,5000,000 of these are 
on WPA and it has been shown that the rising tide of pros- 
perity will not likely absorb more than a million of this 
total. Workers over 40 or 45 are not likely to be taken 
back by industry; young people out of school during the de- 
pression who have reached the twenties without experience 
in private employment will have a difficult time. Skills have 
been replaced; industries have migrated or, as in the case of 
soft coal, have become “stranded” like the Black Wales coal 
section of England. Practically none of these workers will 
be covered by Social Security laws if passed by the states; 
only the old age pensions and the mothers’ aid will be of any 
assistance to a scattering few. 


The situation is made more serious by the increase in 
child labor as testified by certificates granted in the last year 
to two and a half times as many children as in 1935, with a 
larger proportion going into manufacturing and mechanical 
trades. 

The outcome of this situation depends in large part on the 
extent to which the forces represented by the C. I. O. will 
push for legislative action on relief and child labor, as well 
as on the proposed thirty-hour law. The C. I. O. has shown 
that it will back the fight for a decent appropriation to the 
LaFollette Committee investigating spying in industry. The 
problem of relief is if anything even more pressing. Finally, 
we shall have an opportunity to see if the Supreme Court 
does in reality follow the election returns when the National 
Labor Relations Act comes before that body in January. 
Certainly the administration itself does not seem to have fol- 
lowed the election returns in its action on WPA. Eternal 
vigilance and continual mass pressure alone will make the 
rosy promises of the pre-election Roosevelt begin to take on 
at least the semblance of realities. 
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LEAGUE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


Eastern Regional Chapters Convene 

On Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning and afternoon, January 9th 
and 10th, the League Chapters of the 
Eastern Region will hold their Confer- 
ence in Hotel Pennsylvania, in New 
York City. This will be the first time 
in the history of the League that rep- 
resentatives of the people who consti- 
tute its membership will have the op- 
portunity to deliberate together on the 
problems of their own organization. 
This conference will be devoted to the 
unification of our ranks and to the 
clarification of the function and pro- 
gram of our movement. 

In the past three years, since the 
League for Labor Palestine was 
founded, we have gained two thousand 
members and many more hundreds of 
adherents who, though they have not 
yet joined the ranks, are supporting 
our cause by direct contribution. The 
League has become the rallying point 
of labor, liberal and progressive ele- 
ments of many Jewish communities in 
the United States. Wherein lies our 
strength which is also the source of 
our appeal? We may point to two 
sources. One is the Jewish labor 


movement in Palestine as embodied in 
the Histadrut, which gives us the as- 
surance that the Jewish homeland will 
be rebuilt on a basis of social and 
economic equality. This is the founda- 
tion on which the League was estab- 
lished, and is the mainspring of its 
growth and development. The other 


“source is the people who constitute the 


membership of the League, actually 
and potentially. But the forces ob- 
tained in the membership are at present 
still dormant. They must be brought 
to the fore through an inner process 
—through the activization of the mem- 
bers themselves. 


The Eastern Regional Conference 
will therefore have to give the direc- 
tion which our members are to follow 
in their endeavor to build up their 
program of activity and to increase 
their membership. This direction will 
be worked out in concord by all the 
delegates. Although limited to the 
Eastern Region, this conference will 
also serve as a guide to the chapters 
of the other sections in the country. 
Our aim is “to build and to rebuild 
ourselves” which is also the aim of our 
Halutzim in Palestine. 











Program of Eastern Regional 
Conference 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, 
January 9th and 10th 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
Saturday Evening — Opening Session 
—Reports on Activities. 
Sunday—10 A. M. to 1 P. M.—Sec- 
tions on (a) Organization; (b) 
Program; c) Frontier and other 
publications; (d) Palestine proj- 
ects. 
1 to 2:30 P. M.—Luncheon. 
2:30 to 6 P. M.—General Session. 
Reports by Chairmen of the Sec- 
tions. Discussion. Conclusion. 











League Activities 

After their Chanukah celebrations, 
the Chapters have continued their regu- 
lar programs of activities. Units three 
and six of the Bronx Council, two 
newly organized chapters under the 
leadership of L. Jacobson and S. Blech- 
man held their third meeting at which 
they worked out plans for increasing 
their membership. The Hebrew Speak- 
ing Council has launched an intensive 
program for the rest of the season, 
with emphasis on the active participa- 
tion on the part of the membership. 
The Social Workers, Brooklyn and the 
Manhattan Chapters, have had theatre 
parties. Miss Miriam Lipton, Miss 
Celia Abrams and Miss Esther Baxt, 
Chairmen of the respective Arrange- 
ment Committees, report that these 
parties were socially enjoyable and 
financially profitable. The Abraham 


Lincoln High School Chapter had its 
monthly meeting which was addressed 
by Mr. Ellis Radinsky on “Life in 
Palestine.” The Chapter in Louisville, 
Ky., which was recently organized is 
still in the process of formation. Miss 
Libbie Bass, one of its leading members, 
who visited the National Office during 
her New Year’s vacation, anticipates an 
active season. Philadelphia had its 
monthly forum at which Dr. Shub, 
Dr. Solomon Grayzel and Rabbi Mill- 
gram joined in the symposium on “A 
Reorientation in Jewish-Arab Relation- 
ship.” A Hebrew Speaking Chapter 
was recently formed under the leader- 
ship of Mr I. Stoller. The Chicago 
Chapter took an active part in prepar- 
ing for the Gewerkschaften Campaign 
Convention. Boston had several meet- 
ings with Dr. Sereni and Joseph Baratz 
as principal speakers. And Mr. D. 
Rome reports from the far West that 
a new chapter was organized in Se- 
attle, Washington. 


Histadrut Delegate to the League 

With the arrival of Dr. Solomon 
Zemach, the second Histadrut delegate 
to the League, we have gained a new 
force in the furtherance of our move- 
ment in this country. As a halutz, sci- 
entist and man of letters, Dr. Zemach 
combines a rich experience in the colon- 
ization work of Palestine with a thor- 
ough knowledge of its variegated life 
and cultural trends. Himself a na- 
tive of Poland, he came to Palestine 
with the second Aliyah about 32 years 
ago. He was a shomer (watchman) 
in Galil and a worker in the fields of 
Sharon and one of the founders of 
“Hapoel Hatzair” and a leading mem- 
ber of the Histadrut since its inception. 
The Yishuv was in need of experts in 
agriculture, and Dr. Zemach went to 
France to accomplish his knowledge in 
that field. During the World War 
he lived in Odessa where he was active 
in the Zionist movement and distin- 
guished himself as a Hebrew writer. 
After the War he returned to Pales- 
tine and became instructor in the agri- 
cultural school, Mikveh Yisroel. Since 
1933 he has been director of the Kaduri 
Agricultural School which is under 
Government supervision. Dr. Zemach 
will remain with us three months. 
He has an adequate command of Eng- 
lish, and will visit the larger commun- 
ities in the interests of the League and 
the Gewerkshaften Campaign. We wel- 
come him in our midst. His broad 
culture and his scholarship will gain 
admiration from all our members and 
friends. 

Open Forum at 92nd St. “Y" 

The weekly forum “Current Head- 
lines” of the 92nd St. Y.M.H.A. has 
invited the League to sponsor the meet- 
ing on Thursday, January 21st. Dr. 
Robert Gordis and Dr. Ben Zion 
Bokser will discuss “Palestine vs. Biro- 
Bidjan.” Dr. Aleander S. Kohanski 
will preside. All are welcome. Ad- 
mission free. 





League Rally 
Sponsored by the New York Chapters 
on Sunday, January 10, 8 P. M., at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Musical Program All Are Welcome 
Admission Free 
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ANNUAL DUES 
Member .........$3.00 
(Inclu d- 
ing subscrip- 
tion to Jewish 
Frontier) 


Sustain- 
ing Member..10.00 


Contri- 
buting Mem- 
geen. 


Name 


League for Labor Palestine 

National Office, 1225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

| declare myself in sympathy with the Histadrut 
Haovdim and pledge my support to its activities in the 
upbuilding of Palestine. 

In furtherance thereof | hereby enroll as a member 
of the League for Labor Palestine. 





Address 














City 


Sponsor ......100.00 




















